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“Don’t Give Up the Ship” 


These were the words of an American captain, James Lawrence, in a battle between his ship, the 
Chesapeake, and the British ship, Shannon, during the War of 1812. These memorable words from the 
lips of a desperately wounded but brave young sea captain have become the watchword of the American 
Navy and have thrilled many a gallant sailor boy. They were brave sailor boys whom Captain Law- 
rence addressed with these stirring words, but there are heroes today who are thrilled by the same 


spirit; they will not “give up the ship” nor haul down the flag. 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty is the banner of the old gospel ship, The Christian Church. If we 
pull down this banner, we will “give up the ship”. 


The old banner of religious liberty was raised by Elias Smith at a time in the religious history of 
the world when it took as much courage to found and publish a religious newspaper as it did in 1812 


to man a ship of war. 


Shall We Pull Down the Flag? 


HE best of publicity literature can- 


Shall We Give Up the Ship? : not take the place of adequate 


church journalism. It hasn’t within 
The church cannot live without its church paper. If ttself the power to do what a strong, 

: : oa well-edited church paper going regu- 
the paper dies, then the church dies. These are critical larly to the home can do. We do not 


days for The Herald of Gospel Liberty and also for the wish to shut off these excellent, infor- 


mational media of communication 
from the various boards and agencies. 
sage of the church to every part of our Zion; we must have They have their function, their value. 


it to carry unity of purpose and sentiment. Without it, our But their function is not the function 


‘ ; of a permanently established, adequate 
church would be like an army without a flag, the emblem of church journalism, and their value 


its country. cannot approach that of such a jour- 
nalism. 


church. We must have our church paper to carry the mes- 





The Herald is our banner. Upon it is emblazoned the 
motto of the Christian Church, “Liberty of religious The people of our church need to be 


: — sie ae aroused, before it is too late, to this 
thought and unity of spirit among all Christians.” But fact and to the gravity of the existing 


some seem to have gone to sleep on board and lost sight of situation. We are allowing ourselves 
our banner. They have become unconscious or indifferent fo tapes tito a Semmteny SeEER ee 
S i garding this whole subject of church 

to the life of the church and are letting our banner of liberty journalism. We are inevitably drift- 
“trail in the dust’’. ing toward the implied conclusion 
that it has no place of real importance 

On June 11 there were on the Herald roll 554 delin- in the work of the church, and that 


quents, and on the Magazine roll 385 delinquents. Shall we things as they are are good enough. 


ia ge This is not a sudden, abrupt state of 
haul down our banner? Shall we “give up the ship’? mind. It has come about gradually. 


James B. Wootan, in The Presbyterian Advance, in dis- it was vepocted te the goer Tm 
} : Continent. To some of us it seemed 
cussing the place of the church paper as compared with incredible that The Continent, for fifty 
pamphlets, circulars, etc., very pointedly states the need of years an institution in the life of our 


church, could all of a sudden cease to 
the church paper. What he says fits our case. exist without provoking a yeneral feel- 


ing of emotion and profound sense of 

We hope there will be no tragedy in our church, but the loss. This thing was tragic, yet it 
death of The Herald would be tragic. passed off as though it might have 
been the least important incident in 
the day’s routine. That of itself is 
tragic_—James B. Wootan, in The 
Presbyterian Advance. 











“Don’t give up the ship.” Don’t haul down our banner. 


But Undergird The Herald 
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Where Are “‘Our Loving Friends’’ ? 


One of the great commercial concerns of this country 
has as its slogan: “We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
If that is true of a secular business, it ought to be peculiarly 
true of a church paper. It is the only way The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty can hope to get new subscribers—through 
loving friends like you. 








HIS is the most difficult season 

of the year in which to get news 
from the churches. There is not 
much doing. Pastors are away on 
vacation—and the laymen, too, for 
that matter. Everything is run- 
ning in low. But yet it is one of 
the most important times of the 
year for news; for churches are 
closing up the year’s work, getting 
out reports, changing pastors, and 
getting ready for next year. All 
of this makes the very best kind of 
news for The Herald, and it is not 
fair to the paper if you do not send 
it. We need such help very, very 
much right now. 


The editors of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Page are glad to present this 
month a pageant, “Youth’s Quest 
for Companionship”, written by 
Ruth L. Enders, a graduate of De- 
fiance College, and one of the loyal 
members of our Defiance Young 
People’s Summer School. The pa- 
geant has a real message for youth 
of today and for leaders of youth. 
Many churches will wish to use it 
in special young people’s services 
during the summer months. It is 
especially adaptable for outdoor 
presentation on some Sunday eve- 
ning. Miss Enders was the author 
of the pageant, “The Calling of 
Youth”, which was published a 
year ago in The Sunday School 
Herald and used by many of our 
young people’s groups. 


Whisky to help build a church! 
Imagine what a storm that would 
make in any community. But a cen- 
tury ago such gifts did not seem to 
arouse any opposition even in one 
of our most progressive communi- 
ties. Dr. Burnett tells about it in 
his article in this issue. It is quite 
interesting, also, to note the size of 
the gifts whichshe mentions when 
contrasted with those given today 
for the erection of church buildings. 


Our picture on the front cover 
this month, from the ’Publishers 
Photo Service of New York, is typ- 
ical of the hundreds of the Boy 
Scout camps which will be spread 
here and there for the delight of 
thousands of boys this swmmer. 
These will be for their rich benefit 
also—physically, mentally, and 
morally. Those boys ought to be 
pitied who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to get out for at least a few 
days each in the great out-of-doors. 
The Boy Scout Movement is ren- 
dering a great service to the youth 
of this land through its camps as 
well as by its other activities. 
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About Folks and Things 


We are glad to learn that Rev. J. N. 
Dales, who was somewhat  indisposed 
‘during the recent session of the Ontario 
Christian Conference and was unable to 
fill his pulpit in Syracuse for two Sun- 
days, is much improved. 

Miss Martha Webb, Everett, Pennsy]l- 
vania, a graduate in this year’s class at 
Defiance College, was elected president 
of the Young People’s Congress of the 
Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 
Conference at its annual meeting held 
with the Fairview Church. 

We are very sorry indeed to learn that 
Rev. Lelah Weatherby, secretary of the 
Ohio Eastern Christian Conference, has 
been quite ill for the past month with 
measles and pneumonia. We have not 
learned her present condition, but hope 
that she is rapidly improving. 

Miss Bessie Kniffen, of Port Jervis, 
New York, former field secretary for 
Franklinton Christian College, has been 
engaged by the Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts Conference as a special worker 
for the vacation season, to make a sur- 
vey of the situation in that section. 

Rev. Jesse M. Kauffman, field secretary 
of the Western Christian Convention, 
spent several days last week with the 
Olive Chapel Church near Avon, Illinois, 
assisting in a financial drive for that 
church. From there he went to Orient, 
Iowa, where he will spend several days 
with the Hill of Zion Church. 

In this issue will be found an article 
by Mrs. W. A. Harper on “Old-fashioned 
Music”, the same being part of her ad- 
dress given at the session of the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs, held 
at Sanford in April. Mrs. Harper has 
been the president of this federation and 
had the honor of being enthusiastically 
reelected for another two-year term. 


Rev. Claud W. Risinger is planning to 
take up the work at Wheelers Grove, 
Carson, Iowa, with the beginning of the 
conference year. Brother Risinger has 
an invitation to broadcast the Sunday 
services from Muscatine, Iowa, on July 
29, and we are sure that many of his 
friends and other members of the Chris- 
tian Church will be listening in that day. 


We wish to correct an announcement 
in a recent issue of The Herald of a spe- 
cial service on Sunday afternoon, June 
24, celebrating a renovation and recondi- 
tioning of the church building at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. The church 
which had this joyful occasion was the 
South Portsmouth Church, of the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts Conference. 
The pastor, Rev. H. Russell Clem, was as- 
sisted in the service by Rev. George H. 
Hallowell, of Swansea Center, and Rev. 


H. M. Hainer, of New Bedford. Exten- 
sive repairs and improvements, both in- 
side and out, have been made, and the 
members may well feel proud of their 
useful church plant. 

Rev. A. R. Garland, one of the beloved 
veteran ministers of the Rays Hill and 
Southern Pennsylvania Conference and 
pastor of the Buck Valley Church, re- 
cently spent a Sunday with the Timber 
Ridge Church in the Virginia Valley 
Conference. He had been a pastor there 
years ago and was given a royal wel- 
come back by his former parishioners and 
friends. 

Stanfordville, New York, Rev. Dennis 
D. Bouman pastor, is holding home-com- 
ing services July 15, to which former 
members and friends are invited. It will 
be a day of worship and reminiscence 
with basket dinner. The services begin 
at nine-thirty a. m. and continue through 
the afternoon. Messages may be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Howard Davis at Stan- 
fordville. ' 

The first annual banquet of the Haver- 
hill Racial Council, Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, was held recently with more 
than fifty members and friends present. 
Miss Marguerite Youmans, director of 
our Americanization work in Haverhill, 
was one of the speakers. This council is 
becoming one of the important factors of 
the civic activities of the city and al- 
ready has attained real results. 

Our deepest sympathy is extended to 
Rev. J. H. Bassett and family, pastor at 
LaFayette, Northwestern Ohio Confer- 
ence, in the death of the daughter, Miss 
Belle Bassett, who passed away on June 
6 at a Lima hospital: from double pneu- 
monia following an operation. This be- 
loved young girl had just graduated 
from high school and it seems peculiarly 
sad that so promising a life should be 
taken so early. 

Rev. Morris Butler, a native of Fergu- 
son, Iowa, a graduate of Palmer and De- 
fiance colleges, and a member of our Cen- 
tral Iowa Conference, who has been the 
assistant pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Winchester, Maine, is 
spending the first Sunday of July and 
the four Sundays of August with our 
churches in Iowa. He will attend the 
World’s Sunday School Convention at Los 
Angeles, during July. 


Rev. W. P. Kibbey supplied the Leba- 
non, Indiana, Church to good acceptance 
both morning and evening, Sunday, June 
24, while Home Mission Secretary Sparks 
preached both morning and evening at 
the Browns Wonder Church where Broth- 
er Kibbey is pastor. As a part of the eve- 
ning service at Browns Wonder, Miss 
Emily Palmer and Miss Phyllis Hender- 
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son gave glowing accounts of the summer 
school at Merom, Indiana. 

Rev. Thomas C. House informs us that 
the five churches of the Southern Indi- 
ana Conference have had two very profit- 
able get-together meetings this year— 
one at New Liberty and the other at 
Bethsadia. Both were largely attended, 
At the last meeting fourteen people were 
baptized in the running stream near by. 
Each of the above meetings voted unani- 
mously in favor of the proposed merger 
of the Congregational and Christian 
churches. 

The Christian Church at Albany, Indi- 
ana, Rev. Cecil Leek pastor, co-operated 
this year with the Methodist Church in 
a Daily Vacation Bible School. In many 





































































respects the school was the best ever con- . 
ducted in the town. We have just learned A 
that Brother Leek has tendered his resig- is 
nation as pastor of the church to take ef- wv 
fect September 1. We do not know his C 
plans, but surely some church will be ve 
quick to claim the services of so active 
and successful a pastor. fc 
The Herald extends its happy con- " 
gratulations to Mr. H. R. Fisher and his or 
bride, Miss Mildred Perfect, whose wed- Wi 
ding took place in the Trenton Christian of 
Church last Thursday afternoon, the pas- Wi 
tor, Rev. H. R. Long, officiating. Brother P 
Fisher is the secretary of the Ohio Cen- P 
tral Conference and both are members of ag 
the Trenton Church. They left immedi- J ha 
ately for New York City where Brother br; 
Fisher will attend classes at Columbia we 
University for six weeks. fol 
In our June Magazine Number, the mu 
church at Newton, New Hampshire, was on 
listed among those as giving a one hun- 
dred percent offering for foreign mis- day 
sions, but as being without a pastor. The she 
latter was a mistake, as Rev. Elmer F. are 
Allen is serving this church as pastor 
most acceptably indeed. We always re- cial 
gret such mistakes, and wish to reiterate Pol 
our frequent requests that the pastor's 0 
name always be given in all communica- gOv 
tions referring to any of our churches. whi 
In this issue of the magazine we un- strc 
dertake a new plan of make-up. Some folk 
have felt that it would be better to keep @ the 
the missionary material and educational ae 
material in separate departments in or- ; 
der as much as possible to preserve the blin 
identity of The Christian Missionary and fied 
The Journal of Christian Education in § well 
the new magazine, rather than to place caus 
the material in the logical order as We fro 
have formerly tried to do regardless of in tl 
the sources from which it came. There 
are many obstacles in the way of this °7¢: 
plan. The former Journal material be § Spe 
gins on page six and this throws theM ency 
Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor and 
Notes in the middle of the paper, a thing less | 
which so many objected to in our Janv- dice 






(Continued on page forty-six) 
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The Newer Patriotism 


O* all the vast changes which have been taking 
place in human thinking and human sentiment 
in the past few decades, none are more profoundly 
significant for human weal than the new concepts 
which are being interwoven into the ideas of patriot- 
ism. For long ages the love of tribe or country re- 
mained largely stagnant in its idealism, the greatest 
Christian scholars of civilized nations thinking in 
very similar terms with the wild tribesmen of the 
forest when it came to questions of loyalty to one’s 
own tribal] or national group. “Our country, right 
or wrong” was the slogan of the one as much as it 
was of the other, and few indeed questioned the right 
of nations to deal unjustly and even barbariously 
with each other. But as the finer humanities have 
spread across national boundaries and racial cleav- 
ages, and especially as the great missionary passion 
has more and more included all mankind in its em- 
brace, the love of country, while it has in nowise been 
weakened or diminished, has been and is being trans- 
formed in its spirit and objectives so that patriotism 
must be given reinterpretation and readaptation in 
order to fit into the thought and life of the present 
day. One need only think back a comparatively 
short time to see how rapidly some of these changes 
are taking place. 

Political activities always have been closely asso- 
ciated in the minds of the people with patriotism. 
Political parties have to do with government, and 
government in its last analysis is the nation towards 
which the hearts of the people turn. Hence in the 
strong prejudices of political passion it is easy for 
folks to come to think of their own political party as 
the chiefest medium of expression for their patriot- 
ism. In the past, party loyalties were so intense and 
blind that men and women quite honestly so identi- 
fied the success of their own political party with the 
welfare of the nation that only the most cataclysmic 
causes could break the great body of voters away 
from the party into which they had been born. But 
in these later years better sense and clearer thinking 
are moving an ever-increasing percent of the people, 
especially of the younger generation, to an independ- 
ency of political parties, and-they are learning more 
and more to vote for the good of the nation regard- 
less of what becomes of their party and party preju- 
dices. People of intelligence are coming to turn 


away in disgust from the old-time political buncombe 
in which the politicians glorify their own party and 
party leaders and vilify all others. We have still a 
long way to come before we have lifted our political 
freedom and political thinking to the same high level 
of intelligence that we use in all other departments 
of life. In every community one finds men and 
women, many of them otherwise of fair and even 
high intellectual attainment, whose political think- 
ing is So narrow and bigoted that it presents an in- 
congruous contrast to all of the rest of their think- 
ing and activity. But such persons are becoming 
the exception rather than the rule. Most people are 
seriously striving to form their ideas and cast their 
votes for the good of the country rather than for 
the success of some party. And not for a generation 
has there been a presidential campaign which pre- 
sented more reason for Christian conscience and 
Christian freedom in voting than the one just before 
us, in which prohibition is bound to rise to major 
importance. 

In matters of Church and state, patriotism is un- 
dergoing a similar change. In far too much of the 
history of the past the Church of all nations has 
been intensely nationalistic in spirit and ideal, and 
has endeavored to serve the nation in its ambitions 
rather than to direct it 4n its attitudes and ap- 
proaches towards other nations. The “State Church” 
has often been one of the most selfish and corrupt 
of institutions and used by the rulers to serve their 
utterly selfish and often inhumane purposes. Even 
the old prophets of Israel who pleaded for national 
and political righteousness thought only in the terms 
of their own nation’s sovereignty and success and 
seemed to have little concern about what it did to 
the other nations round about just so long as it was 
victorious. But a new and entirely different feeling 
is entering the heart of the Church as to its relation 
to its nation. This new patriotism demands that it 
have the Kingdom of God in vision and spirit, and 
exacts of it that it exert its influence and power for 
the molding of the ideals and objectives of the 
nations of the earth to the ideal of that Kingdom. 
Only thus can the kingdoms of the earth become his 
Kingdom. Thus the Church no longer is the medium 
of the state to do its bidding, nor its instrument to 
further its selfish ends. But rather is the Church to 
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act as the conscience and moral guide of the state, 
to influence all of its activities and actions touching 
the welfare of humanity. This it is to do by no con- 
fiict of authority, but rather by that permeation of 
ideals and ethical convictions which is so potent to 
direct the thinking and shape the conduct of human- 
kind. And only as nations listen to the voice of this 
high religious conscience will their heritage be safe. 

In still a third respect is the concept of patriot- 
ism radically changing. Patriotism has always been 
one of the most beautiful and unselfish of all individ- 
ual experiences, men and women willingly giving 
up their lives, or that which was dearer to them than 
life itself, for the good or the glory of their country. 
Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, group patriotism 
has always been the most utterly selfish and heart- 
lessly cruel of all human motives. Group patriotism 
ever has disregarded the rights and welfare of other 
groups or nations, and ever has been appallingly and 
incredibly demoniacal towards other nations and 
other peoples in times of war. Even Christian peo- 
ples and Christian nations when in conflict have in- 
dulged in the most fiendish and hellish practices in 
the name and under the banner of patriotism. But 
as mankind has become more enlightened and more 
Christian these outbursts of hatred and fury towards 
their fellow men have become more and more repel- 
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lent to the human heart, and thinking men and 
women have found less and less justification for such 
a use of patriotism. The last Great War drove this 
revulsion of feeling further than it had ever gone 
before. Millions of men and women the earth over 
have come to see the folly, yea the imbecility, of that 
form of patriotism which can indulge in the slaugh- 
ter and destruction of other nations simply for its 
own nation’s good, and they are demanding a more 
sane and more Christian adjustment of nation to 
nation and people to people. This newer patriotism 
looks upon its own nation not as the sovereign but 
as the servant, and measures its power and its glory 
not by its authority and wealth but by the service 
which it renders to all humanity. It prompts one to 
sacrifice just as freely and die just as willingly for 
his country as did the former patriotism, but it 
wants that such sacrificial service shall be a benefit 
to all mankind. Thus is patriotism becoming Chris- 
tianized. It loves its own country none the less, but 
it loves it for the good which it can do rather than 
for the wealth which it can acquire or the force 
which it can show. Its hope and aspiration are for 
peace and good will to all the earth. And in measure 
as mankind becomes more Christlike, and the prin- 
ciples of Christianity are more widely applied, 
patriotism is bound to increase. 


More About Church Periodicals 


A CONTRIBUTED EDITORIAL BY F. G. COFFIN, A. M., D. D. 


AST week’s editorial, written in the characteris- 
tically forceful manner of The Herald editor, 
presented the financial pressure being put upon 
modern religious periodicals. It is another re- 
minder that the promotional agencies of the Church 
are subject to the same industrial economic condi- 
tions as are nonreligious eriterprises. However much 
we may wish it otherwise the desire is futile. The 
Church can function under these changed conditions 
only by meeting them. The labor and materials re- 
quired for her publishing work must be secured on 
a market standardized to all buyers. She must pay 
the price or leave her work undone. To cheapen her 
output by unattractive and unworkmanlike produc- 
tions defeats the purpose of it. Here again she en- 
ters another market—that of standardized tastes. 
She must meet these also or fail. Inferior printing 
is rank extravagance, for it incurs expense and gets 
nowhere. There is no way for the Church to go on 
except by meeting these new conditions, though they 
are not of her making. 

In view of this, it is clearly the duty of church 
administrators carefully to weigh their expendi- 
tures, eliminating excess wherever it is possible to 
do so; then to make their investments through chan- 
nels of greatest value and strength to their enter- 
prises. There is no use whining for changed con- 


ditions in the manufacturing market, for, however 
just some changes may appear to be, they cannot 
be effected. If church periodicals are worth it, a 
way must be found to issue them under the new con- 
ditions. If the present income received from sub- 
scriptions and advertising is insufficient, other re- 
sources for the perpetuation of their function must 
be found. The quality of these periodicals must not 
be cheapened. Very little saving could be effected 
in that way and the little saved would be an extrava- 
gant economy. It is probable that most church 
periodicals will ere long be sustained by donations 
in addition to the resources received from the busi- 
ness itself. A number of them are now subsidized 
in this way. Why should this method not be em- 
ployed to strengthen the spread of the gospel through 
publication just as it is already being used in sus- 
taining the spoken word in preaching, missions, and 
religious education in other fields? We no longer 
hold that the minister or missionary must secure an 
income with his hands to make it possible for him to 
preach his message. In the beginning we placed 
much of the preaching by the printed page on a self- 
supporting basis and have not generally awakened 
to the fact that no longer can it be conducted in that 
way. 

That the church (Continued on page forty-five) 
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In Our Yesterdays 


BY REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 


For Thirty-three Years Secretary of the General Convention 


Oo" first preachers were doctrinal 
preachers; their faith was a fight- 
ing faith; they contended earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints; 
and, judging from their utterances, they 
believed themselves the saints. They 
combated every error known to them, and 
all error was determined by the standard 
they themselves had erected. In addi- 
tion to the one outstanding doctrine—the 
Sonship of Jesus Christ—they emphasized 
immersion for baptism, feet washing as 
an ordinance, and the name Christian 
for his followers. However, they were 
willing to be called New Lights even to 
the extent of singing in honor of the 
name. 


Elias Smith and Abner Jones published 
a hymn book in 1806 in which there are 
a number of hymns explaining and em- 
phasizing immersion. I copy the first 
verse of one of them, which is character- 
istic of all the other verses of the hymn, 
and also the other hymns. 

In Jordan’s tide the Baptist stands, 
Immersing the repentant Jews; 

The Son of God the right demands, 
Nor dares the holy man refuse; 
Jesus descends beneath the wave, 
The emblem of His future grave. 

In the same collection is a hymn em- 
phasizing the name New Light, the first 
verse of which I copy. There are eleven 
verses, each and every one emphasizing 
as strongly as the first one the name 
New Light. 

Come all who are New Lights indeed, 
Who are from sin and bondage freed; 


From Egypt’s land we’ve took our flight; 
For God has given us a New Light. 


Elder Matthew Gardner published a 
collection of hymns which, as early as 
1829, had reached its eighth edition. In 
this collection there is a hymn emphasiz- 
ing feet washing as an ordinance. There 
are seven verses which clearly and def- 
Initely tell that the feet must be washed 
as an ordinance of God’s house. The first 
verse reads as follows: 

When Jesus Christ was here below, 
He taught His people what to do; 
And if we would His precepts keep; 
We must descend to washing feet. 

Feet washing as an ordinance never 
became general among our churches, but 
scattered throughout the entire brother- 
hood were churches that observed it 
quite regularly in connection with the 
communion service. When the writer 
Was pastor of the Bethlehem Church in 
Preble County, Ohio, about thirty years 
4g0, he was given a pan that had been 
used by the church in observing this 
ordinance. But a few years back he 
Visited a conference in Ohio that had a 
‘landing rule that on Saturday after- 


Eleventh Article 


noon at three o’clock, the ordinance of 
washing feet must be observed. 


Lining the Hymn 

While writing about hymns, the writer 
is reminded that even as late as the be- 
ginning of his ministry, hymn books 
were few in many of the churches, some 
having but the one on the pulpit, and 
that the old-time custom of lining the 
hymn had not entirely passed into dis- 
use. He himself has lined the hymn. 
The custom was for the preacher to read 
the first two lines of the hymn, when 
the congregation would sing them, and 
then he would read two more lines, and 
they would sing them, and so on to the 
end of the hymn. One bright Sunday 
morning in May, Elder Daugherty was 
conducting services at the old Fellow- 
ship Church in Brown County, Ohio. In 


OH, HEARTEN ME 
(COME. gentle Lord, befriend my busy 


years, 
Come, hearten me; 
My will grows weak; and I, beset with 
fears, 
Seek aid of thee; 
Strengthen my love for tasks | prone 
would shun, 
When power fails ere work is half begun. 


Once was | young, untouched by pain or 
care 
To chasten me; 
I] called thee “Lord” and proudly thought 
to dare 
Great deeds for thee. 
Forgive the zeal before the wisdom came 
To follow thee and learn to bear thy name. 


Now, gentle Lord, because the burdens 
press, 
O hearten me; 
If friendship fail, returns the old distress 
To torment me. 
Lover of men, befriend my troubled way 


While, keeping faith, I meet my task 
today. 
—Henry Linford Krause, in The 
Reformed Church Messenger. 
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those days the folks who attended church 
walked or rode horseback to the place 
of meeting. Had there been plenty of 
buggies and carriages, the roads were so 
bad at that time of year, that they could 
not be used. Just as the Elder had read 
the first line of the opening hymn, he 
saw a loose horse pass the open door of 
the church with a woman’s saddle on it. 
He knew that it had broken loose and 
that its going should be announced, and 
so in the same tone of voice in which he 
had begun to line the hymn he announced 
the going of the loose horse. The line of 


the hymn and the announcement were as 
follows: 


Jesus, my all to heaven is gone, 
There goes a loose horse, with a woman’s 
saddle on. 


The First Poetry Written in America 

The author of the following statement 
claims that the facts were taken from 
the archives of The Ancient Historical 
Society of Boston, Massachusetts. 

The first poetic effusion ever produced 
on American soil originated in a circum- 
stance which was handsomely explained 
by one of the full bloods of the Sibawa 
or, as we call them, Chippewas. Soon 
after our forefathers landed at Plymouth, 
some of the young people went out into 
a field where Indian women were picking 
strawberries and observed several cradles 
hung upon the boughs of trees with the 
infants fastened upon them—a novel and 
a curious sight to any European. A 
gentle breeze sprang up, which waved the 
cradles to and fro. A young man, one of 
the party, peeled off a piece of birch 
bark, and upon the spot wrote the fol- 
lowing, which has been repeated thou- 
sands of times by thousands of American 
matrons, very few of whom ever knew or 
cared for its origin: 

Lull-a-by baby upon the tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 


When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
And down comes lull-a-by baby and all. 


An Old-Time Subscription 


In 1823, there was erected in Eaton, 
Ohio, the county seat of Preble County, 
a meetinghouse which was to be free to 
all denominations, each having equal 
rights and privileges. This meetinghouse 
came to be known in later years as the 
Old Public Church. When I was pastor 


in Eaton, and preparing to lay the corner 
stone of the present building, I dis- 
covered the original subscription to this 
church, and after carefully copying it, 
placed the original in the corner store 
of the present house of worship. The 
subscription read as follows: 

We, the undersigned subscribers, obli- 
gate ourselves to pay to David V. 
Stephens the sums annexed our names, 
in wheat, rye, corn and pork, if paid by 
the tenth of January next; or in good 
sugar to be paid after sugar making at 
the cash price delivered in Eaton, or in 
good whiskey, to be paid by the first of 
February next, at cash prices delivered 
at the place above mentioned, to aid 
Stephens for a job of joiner work done 
by him amounting to $25.00, on a meeting- 
house on a certain lot of land obtained 
from George Schideler and Thomas Wolv- 
erton. Said house to be free for all 
Christian people to worship God in. 
December 5, 1823. 

Following this heading is quite a list 

(Continued on page twenty-eight) 





Altering Attitudes 


Baccalaureate Address Delivered May 28, 1928, to the Senior Class of Elon College 
BY DR. W. A. HARPER, PRESIDENT OF ELON COLLEGE 


It hath been said . . . . but I say unto you.—Matt. 5:31, 32. 
Behold, I make all things new.—Rev. 21: 5. 


eternal salvation are crumbling. The philosophies 

which have supplied the intellectual background and 
stabilization for these creeds are being discredited. Men’s at- 
titudes on the fundamental issues of life, its origin and foun- 
dations, are altering. Change is characteristic of the times. 
In the realm of material things men welcome this condition 
as desirable, as wholesome, as evidence of progress. And 
there likewise be those in the realms of social and spiritual 
experience who rejoice in this crumbling of creeds, this failing 
of philosophies, this altering of attitudes. ‘They herald the 
metamorphoses so characteristic of the age as arising out of 
the progressive revelation of the will, mind, and purpose of 
God for the world. 

On the other hand, there is a group of deeply troubled and 
pained in heart over what they regard as the apostasy of the 
human heart. They welcome progress in material things, but 
they resent change in the social and spiritual order. There 
is nothing certain they assert except 
change, change for the worse, degen- 
eration in the most sacred principles by 
which men have lived. The future for 
them is dark with spiritual calamity. 


= creeds upon which men have staked their hopes of 


This difference of interpretation is 
not peculiarly symptomatic of the 
Twentieth Century. It is characteristic 
of every Christian century. Before the 
advent of Christ into the world, prog- 
ress in material things, too, was under 
the ban. He who was sufficiently self- 
assertive in any realm of life or experi- 
ence before the Christian Era to under- 
take to introduce an innovation was 
branded as a heretic and pilloried by his fellows. With the 
beginning of the Christian era the spirit of progress entered 
into the purview of men’s lives. The Central Figure in the 
Christian revelation had declared that the Holy Spirit should 
lead men into all truth. This was the magna charta of 
human progress; but, strange to say, so conservative has been 
the attitude of men in spiritual matters that they have limited 
the race’s progress for the most part to material things. We 
have reached the point now in the development of the human 
race where we welcome discoveries and adventures in the realm 
of material things, where we, all of us, welcome them; but it 
is true of us as the prophets of Israel that one generation 
stones spiritual progressives while their children erect monu- 
ments to signalize the lack of vision and appreciation of their 
fathers. The spiritual prophet in many places is today, as in 
every day, anathematized during the time of his earthly pil- 
grimage, only to be apotheosized by succeeding generations. 

We hear much criticism today of institutions of higher 
learning on the ground that they teach an unwarranted lib- 
erty of conscience in respect to the religious and spiritual life. 
There is the demand that even the denominational, Christian 
colleges should be subjected to rigid tests to determine their 
orthodoxy and to root out from these institutions “tainted” 
instructors. Those who advocate this procedure are evidently 
not sure of the tenets and teachings which they profess to 
regard as having divine sanction. They do not have confi- 
dence in truth to withstand the onslaughts of error. They 
conceive truth to be something to be protected, whereas the 


The Main Thing 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the work unless 
The builder also grows. 
—Edwin Markham. 


truth is something to be discovered, appropriated, and en- 
joyed forever. They are greatly troubled in heart over the 
seeming conflict between science and religion and forget that 
the only real test of truth is the pragmatic one enunciated by 
the Master 'Teacher when he said of men and of institutions 
that by their fruits they should be known. Religion has noth- 
ing to fear from science or from any other source. That is, 
true religion has nothing to fear because true religion, like 
true science, is founded upon the same ultimate truth in the 
discovery of which the human race has been engaged under 
divine guidance from the beginning of its experience. 


We should, therefore, rejoice in the crumbling of creeds, 
the failing of philosophies, the altering of attitudes until the 
day of the ultimate discovery of truth has arrived in the 
experiences of men. We should be friendly to new concepts 
and we should be willing to try all spirits to discover whether 
they be of God. We should be convinced in our own minds that 
spiritual victory must ultimately crown the banner of the 
human race in its age-long endeavor to discover and under- 
stand God. We should also be convinced in our minds that 
the human race is ultimately to be re 
deemed from its errors and brought to 
a state of perfection. God is not to be 
rejected from the hearts of men. He is 
ultimately to permeate every heart and 
every institution of life with his pres- 
ence and his redeeming grace. We must 
believe this, or we must accept the oppo- 
site teaching, that God is not great and 
good enough to succeed in the spiritual 
adventure he has set before himself in 
relation to the human race. God is not 
destined to defeat in the world that he 
has made; and no denunciation of hu- 
manity, however eloquent and scathing, 
can convince the heart that safely trusts in him that 
Jesus was a Utopian dreamer when he commanded the multi- 
tudes upon whom he looked, “Be ye therefore perfect as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect.” We know now that we 
are far from perfect, and so we should welcome change in 
the direction of a growing perfection. 

It is the primary business of colleges to alter the atti- 
tudes of growing persons. The tens of thousands of gradu- 
ates who will emerge from the American colleges at this 
commencement season are not the same persons who four 
years ago were Freshmen in these’ same institutions. 
Changes have been wrought in their attitudes, changes with 
respect to the three fundamental relationships of life, 
changes as respects their attitudes toward man, toward God 
and toward organized institutions of the social order. These 
graduates will never be able to accept the situations in 
which they found themselves four years ago as ultimately 
satisfying. They have seen visions and dreamed dreams 
of progressive development. They have become idealists as 
they have examined the fundamental concepts in terms of 
which our social relations are organized. They will go forth 
from these college halls imbued with new concepts and will 
crusade for the reforms and changes they are convinced are 
necessary for the enlargement and the improvement of our 
life. They will endeavor to translate ideals into realities. 

As has already been suggested, our life is made up ulti- 
mately and essentially of its relationships. Einstein has an- 
nounced a theory of relativity for the physical universe, but 
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those who have thought deeply on the problems of human 
life have always known, that relativity summates the inter- 
ests and the hopes of humanity. There are three major 
fields of human relationship—our relationships to institu- 
tional organizations, our relationships to our fellow men, and 
our relationships to God. An examination, even cursory, 
will convince the investigator that there have been changes 
in men’s conceptions as respects these relationships and that 
these changes have been progressive, desirable, wholesome, 
and satisfyingly good. 


I.— INSTITUTIONS 


Men’s relationships as respects the institutional organi- 
zations of life are briefly comprehended under six cate- 
gories: the home, the school, industry, government, lei- 
sure, and the Church. There is not a single one of these 
relationships which has not undergone progressive transfor- 
mation. This transformation has been particularly pro- 
nounced since the beginning of the Christian Era which, as 
we have said, injected into the purview of men’s approaches 
to life and its problems the concept of progress, of change, 
of growth, of development. In the beginning the home in- 
cluded all the functions that are now operative in the other 
five institutional relations of life. In the home began edu- 
cation, work, play, government, and religion. It briefly 
epitomized all the relations of life. The head of the family 
was teacher, labor, boss, play supervisor, political sovereign, 
and religious priest. His will was 
final. The members of the family 
enjoyed such rights and privileges 
as he accorded them. No man was 
privileged to interfere with the pre- 
rogative of the head of the family in 
exercising his powers, and we have 
coming down to us from that day a 
proverb to the effect that a man’s 
home is his castle. 


One by one the school, the workshop, 
play activities, government, and re- 
ligion have won their independence 
of the home, only themselves to 
be transformed in the light of the 
enlarging experiences of the human 
race as to what is good, wholesome, and desirable for the life 
of man. No man today undertakes to exercise autocratic 
authority in the home. His wife has ceased to be his per- 
sonal property. She has become his equal socially and before 
the law. He cannot discard her according to his fleeting 
fancy and he cannot even maintain a rough house unless his 
neighbors consent to it. His children, too, have rights which 
he must respect. He must not put them to labor at too ten- 
der an age. He must send them to school and he must treat 
them kindly and considerately. They are no longer his 
beasts of burden for economic profit. If he fails in any way 
to measure up to the ideals of his neighbors in his relation 
to his children, he will find himself in the toils of the law. 
We find people lamenting the decay of the home’s authority. 
They forget that many of the things which we cherish most 
in our relationships today between father and child, between 
husband and wife, have come out of the so-called decay of 
the authority of the home. It has been transformed and 
; changed for the better. 


An examination of the school, of industry, of our leisure 
life, of government, and of the Church will reveal a similar 
and parallel transformation. Education, for example, was 
for many years looked upon as a discipline to which the mind 
of growing persons should be subjected. Education was 
Something possessed by the teacher to be passed over through 
the alchemy of instruction into the mind of the learner. If 


The Way 


‘*Master, where abidest thou? of 
We would leave the past behind, 
We would scale the mountain’s brow, 


Learning more thy heavenly mind.”’ 


We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray ; 
But dim or clear, we own in thee 
The Life, the Truth, the Way. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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the mind of the learner resisted the benign impartation of 
this magic lore, the pedagogue was privileged to quicken it 
into response through the application of a peach tree limb, 
but today educators deprecate such a procedure. They assert 
that learning takes place only when the mind of the pupil is 
active and that interest should be capitalized as the friend of 
learning. School-teachers may no longer flog learning into 
their pupils. The lecture system has been discredited. The 
textbook method is being very much discredited. The problem 
project method based on life situations, ideal or actual, in- 
volving the active participation of the mind of the learner, 
dignifies the schoolroom today and makes it the seminary— 
or better still the arena of real living. 


Industry, too, is no longer regarded merely as a means 
of supplying the physical satisfactions of life, but as an or- 
ganized method by which men may give expression to their 
desire to serve their fellow men. Many capitalists and many 
labor leaders have not caught this vision of the place of indus- 
try in life, and so we have warfare between capital and labor. 
Eventually we shall have peace, because the interests of 
both capital and labor are the same when industry is properly 
conceived as an organized effort by which capital and labor 
may express their desire for the service of humanity. There 
is nothing selfish in this ultimate view of industry, but, on the 
other hand, there is everything that is ennobling and inspiring. 

The leisure which our modern civilization provides for 
men is a challenge that too often has 
not been heard; or if it has been 
heard, has not been met with the 
best success. The militaristic leaders 
pre-war Germany were cep- 
posed to shortening the hours of la- 
bor. They feared that the unoccu- 
pied individual would bring about a 
dangerous situation. The time should 
come, however, in the progressive 
march of invention and the conserva- 
tion of human energy through tem- 
perance when it will be unnecessary 
for the human race to labor long 
hours in order to produce the con- 
veniences and the comforts that min- 
ister helpfully to human living. If there is one thing that 
we may be sure of, it is that leisure will increase for men. 
The use that men shall make of this free time is to be the 
engrossing problem of the future. It offers the human race 
its finest opportunity for progress and development, or it will 
become its greatest menace if improperly used. It is wy 
thought that leisure offers us the opportunity for those per- 
sonal, social, and spiritual ministries which are so necessary 
to the completest living, and here’s hoping that wisdom may 
be given men in instituting helpful and upbuilding methods 
of utilizing their leisure time. 


Government was originally despotic. It did not think it 
necessary to secure the consent of the governed for the meas- 
ures it proposed, but the appreciation for individual men 
which the great Nazarene taught, through slow culminating 
processes, made necessary the appearance of democracy as 
the proper political organization; and Thomas Jefferson as 
spokesman for the American people in 1776 was able to carry 
conviction to the hearts of men in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence when he penned those immortal lines, “All govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” We have not yet fully comprehended the implica- 
tions of the Jeffersonian democracy, but we are beginning to 
do so; and the day is coming not only when war shall cease, 
but when nations will conceive their highest function to be in 
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Education Must Have a Moral Core 
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sponsibility that I address a class of 

young college graduates. You have 
completed the prescribed courses and 
earned your diplomas, and now you stand 
on the threshold of active service in the 
battles of life. Heretofore, you have de- 
pended largely upon your parents and 
your teachers to give you knowledge and 
to develop in you a spirit of self-reliance, 
but now you must face the real issues of 
life on your own account. You are des- 
tined to meet new problems as you go 
forth from this institution into fields of 
activity that may seem strange to you. 
Readjustments will be necessary and you 
will require more than ordinary educa- 
tion. Culture and academic education 
alone will not suffice. These great forces, 
important though they are, will prove fu- 
tile unless your intellectual attainments 
have a moral core; they will be ineffec- 
ual unless you give them a spiritual in- 
terpretation and application. The only 


|’ is always with a deep sense of re- 


safe course, then, is for you to incor- 
porate into your lives and to summon to 
your command as an aid in solving the 
complex problems of life the principles 


of the moral law, as set forth in the 
Bible. Within the covers of this Book, 
which stands out as a great beacon light, 
marking the true course, are laid down 
the only rules for the guidance of man- 
kind in all the affairs of life. 


I come to you, my young friends, not 
to “speak as one haying authority” but, 
as best I can, to point you to the way of 
truth as I see it, in the light of my own 
experience and observation. 

If I have any message to leave with 
you, it is to say that the only real pana- 
cea for the ills which afflict mankind in 
his individual, national, or international 
relations, is the philosophy of true reli- 
gion. We have tried utilitarianism and 
found nothing but failure and vexation 
of spirit. 

Now, what is the moral law which I 
say should be the core of all education? 
The answer is simple. It consists of those 
concrete precepts of morality which may 
be gleaned from the Holy Bible. We find 
them running through the Ten Command- 
ments in fundamental form; again we 
find them interpreted and applied to the 
everyday life of mankind in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 
education should have a 
moral core for reasons that are purely 
practical. There is nothing inconsistent 
about this viewpoint and it cannot be suc- 
cessfully attacked even by those who hold 
no definite religious views themselves. 


Moreover, 


BY HON. ANGUS W. McLEAN, 
Governor of North Carolina 


The man who does not consider himself 
bound by the moral law is not even recog- 
nized in our governmental scheme. In 
our own State of North Carolina no one 
who does not profess a belief in Almighty 
God can hold public office. This is safe 
and logical. The atheist is governed by 
no moral law; hence the people are afraid 
to trust to his administration the affairs 
of state. The reasonable assumption is 
that if he does not believe in a God he 
cannot properly fulfill his duties and obli- 
gations to society. 

While it is true that Church and state 
are and ought always to be separate, yet 
it is equally true that this nation in 
which we live could not function without 
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LIGHT ENOUGH 


I CAN not see the long night's walk 
As my lantern I flash ahead. 
If I look I see but the ghosts that stalk 
In places of haunting dread. 
But I can walk in the circle of light 
That blazes my way through the heart of 
the night. 


I can not see the end of the way 
That winds and climbs and falls, 
Not even the portion set for today, 
Nor what next hour befalls. 
But with face to the breeze 
steady tread 
I can walk in the road as it opens ahead. 


and with 


I may not chart the life I live, 
Its lands or seas or clime. 

The plans I lay are leaking sieve, 
Dripping the sands of time. 

But I can live the best I know, 

And follow the road wherever it go! 


I can not fathom the ways of God, 
The whys and hows of life. 
Often with questioning heart I plod 
Through the land of toil and strife. 
But I can choose the best today, 
And the best will lead in the Father's way. 


—Sheldon Shepard, 
in The Christian Leader. 


the sanctions of the moral law; it would 
soon fall into a state of decay should the 


idea of God be left out. The history of 
civilization proves this. 

Students of our history will recall how 
our colonies, in the beginning of their 
epoch making development, preferred to 
ignore the man-made laws of the mother 
country and set up in their stead the 
great moral precepts contained in the 
Bible. The convention called for the pur- 
pose of drafting a Constitution for our 
Government was opened for business by 
& prayer of thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for his leadership. The first Conti- 


nental Congress was opened with prayer, 
upon motion of Samuel Adams. 

Our courts, from the highest to the 
lowest, are opened in the name of God. 
The name of Deity runs through our pub- 
lic documents, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, and cannot be divorced there- 
from without endangering their legality. 
Even time is reckoned on the basis of be- 
lief in God, all official documents bearing 
this phrase: “In the year of our Lovd.” 
Money is coined bearing the motto, “In 
God We Trust”. In our own State of 
North Carolina, we recognize our depend- 
ence upon God in no uncertain terms in 
the preamble to our Constitution. 

Before the advent of Christ, the Holy 
Bible, in which you will find the moral 
law unfolded in all beauty and signifi- 
cance, was the law. Men lived by it and 
were judged by it in courts of justice. 
And even now atl laws that 2(fect the 
well-being of mankind are generally 
based upon the same moral law. lt is to 
this the greatest of all textbooks that we 
must look if we would make our lives 
count for most. We must supplement ull 
earthly knowledge with the great truths 
we find therein, and must incorporate in- 
to our lives the teachings it sets forth, 
if we expect to achieve success in the 
truest form. 

This college is devoted not only to edu- 
cation, but to Christian education, which 
goes beyond the bounds of mere bonk- 
learning and takes into account not only 
our relations to God but our relationship 
to our fellow men. 

The world has never been more in need 
of the benign influence of Christian edu- 
cation than it is today. Confronted by 
complex problems that come to light al- 
most daily, we often grope around for 
solutions that can be found only in the 
moral law. We must employ more than 
mere intellectuality to master these 
problems. We must view them through 
the eyes of an undying faith in religion 
and all that it stands for, and we must 
apply the principles of the moral law in 
our daily tasks. Christian education 
therefore is most important in the de- 
velopment of all the enduring qualities 
of life. 

Throughout my life, and especially 
since becoming governor I have been im- 
pressed with the futility of human laws 
to control the ugly passions of mankind. 
Even though our laws are based upon the 
Ten Commandments—the great Magna 
Charter of humanity—and tempered with 
the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
they are impotent without a knowledge 
of and faith in the Supreme Lawgiver. 





To be a good citizen, one must obey 
the laws because he does not wish to 
pring reproach upon his own good name 
and that of his community, and not sim- 
ply to avoid punishment. If this atti- 
tude were universal, there would be no 
need for our jails or other penal insti- 
tutions which are maintained at great ex- 
pense to the law-abiding element. 

Religion, which is based on the great 
precepts contained in the Bible, has al- 
ways played a leading role in world af- 
fairs. Men and women who have given 
the world the greatest service have been 
godly men and women—not necessarily 
rulers in temporal] things—who have been 
willing to sacrifice for the sake of serv- 
ice to others. 

I hope that each of you will bear in 
mind the fact that there can be no per- 
manent satisfaction in any form of edu- 
cation or other advancement that does not 
rest upon a moral foundation. It may 
please and tickle the fancy for a while; 
but ultimately the futility of it all will 
show itself, perhaps when it is too late. 
All human institutions are but experi- 
ments. In the past they have gone down 
one by one, and given place to something 
better. Permanency can be found only 
in the motivation of character that is 
found only in true religion, because, as 
I have endeavored to point out to you, 
this is a basic force, set into operation. by 
God himself. It teaches the individual 
to think not only for himself but of oth- 
ers. Somewhere at the bottom of all true 
progress lies Truth. It is for us to tear 
away all that obscures it and bring it to 
light again. 

Irreligious men everywhere have their 
eyes on the colleges of this country. They 
take a special delight in trying to break 
down your faith; and when they have 
won for their ranks a recruit from a 
Christian institution, they feel they have 
gained a signal victory. You must be on 
your guard. Even the atheist may seek 
tointerest you. Indifference will certain- 
ly extend you an invitation to throw 
aside your convictions and drift with a 
pleasure-seeking world toward that haven 
which never appears in sight. 

On the other hand, you will be called 
upon to stand by the true teachings of 
Christian education, and there will be 
many to aid and comfort you. Do not 
think for a moment that you will stand 
alone if you stand for the right and make 
the moral law the guide of your lives. 
You will enjoy an abiding companionship 
with those who will stand ready to help 
you to the end; and these companions will 
not desert you, for they will be moved by 
the same motives that spur you on. You 
have only to study the lives of the truly 
great to verify this statement. Greatness 
that is not linked with consecration is 
vain, Therefore make no apologies to 
any man for standing for the right thing 
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and for asserting your dependence upon 
God and his Word. 

It is in my heart, therefore, to stress 
the necessity for a more general study 
of the Bible, within the pages of which 
may be found a solace for every human 
sorrow, a solution for every human, prob- 
lem, if we will but seek them out. It is 
not only the Book of Books, revealing the 
way of life to men and women; it is an 
indispensable piece of literature that 
none of us can afford to be without. While 
written by men of learning, it was not 
given. as a literary masterpiece, but as the 
soul’s guidebook, pointing the way to spir- 
itual truths. It will never become old or 
obsolete; its lessons are vital to every 
human being on the face of the earth. It 


contains a message to every class, to 


every individual. None becomes so ex- 
alted that he does not need it in his daily 
life; none sinks so low in sin and despair 
that it cannot lift him up and place his 
feet on the sure foundation of eternal 
truth. It was not written to furnish en- 
tertainment, but to edify the soul and 
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inspire faith in the hearts of all people; 
it is not a textbook on science or geogra- 
phy, but a divine revelation of spiritual 
things. It has been the mainstay of true 
civilization since first given to man; and 
when other writings have been forgot- 
ten, its truths will stand out in bold re- 
lief against the background of all time. 
Thus, we have the real foundation of the 
moral law. 

Let us not therefore depart from the 
Bible and its teachings. It is the all im- 
portant Book. For its preservation men 
have suffered and died. Opponents of 
the spiritual realm have sought to destroy 
it, but without success. It has been 
handed down pure and spotless—and tri- 
umphant. Let us_ reverence it more, 
study it more, apply its precepts to a 
greater extent; for by so doing we may 
not only become better men and women 
ourselves, but lift the world to higher 
levels of usefulness and help to usher in 
the era of peace and un}versal brother- 
hood based on principles of truth, mercy, 
and justice. 


Voices of the Present 


Baccalaureate Address to the Class of 1928 
BY REV. ALFRED W. HURST 


President of Palmer College 


lf any man have ears to hear, let him 
them, take heed what ye 


Text: 
hear. And he said unto 
hear.—Mark 4: 23, 24a. 


HAT a blessing hearing is! One 

W cannot fully appreciate it until 

one is deprived of it. Hearing 
helps us to organize life and to get mean- 
ing out of life. Without the sense otf 
hearing life would be all confusion. Hear- 
ing enables us to relate life’s many inci- 
dents and thus give to it a sense of har- 
mony. 

“If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear.” That is what ears are for, to 
hear with. And yet many times our ears 
do not function. Did you ever speak to 
anyone who did not hear? Not that you 
did not speak loudly enough, but that his 
attention was centered upon something 
else. Have you ever had anyone speak 
to you the second or third time; but for 
you it was the first time? 

Ears are not mere ornaments to fill up 
a vacant spot on a person’s head, but are 
made to hear with. We are to use our 
ears and thus acquire the art of hearing. 
We all like to talk, but ears are to be 
used to hear other voices than our own. 
Hearing enriches life and fills life full 
of meaning. We all like to talk! But 
do not lose, or fail to develop, the art of 
hearing. 

A few months ago I had the privilege 
of watching them broadcast from WLS, 
and I suspect they enjoyed it; but I 


imagine it was a real treat for that an- 
nouncer and those artists to get away 
from the studio and tune in on another 
station and hear some one else. After all, 
that is the way we enlarge our experience 
and grow in knowledge and appreciation. 
“If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear;” for no one can grow in his pro- 
fession or in social usefulness without 
listening. The teacher must get away 
from the schoolroom periodically to take 
advanced work, to hear new voices and 
new ideas. The preacher grows stale if 
he listens only to himself from year to 
year. He needs to get away and listen 
to other voices than his own and thus 
gain new inspiration. 

This is not only true of the teacher 
and preacher but is as true of other pro- 
fessions. Even the hardware merchant 
goes to conventions to hear what experts 
have to say in order that he may improve 
his business. The unsuccessful merchant 
stays at home and communes with him- 
self, but the merchant who is successful 
and wide awake goes to conventions to 
hear of more up-to-date methods in his 
particular line. We ought to listen to 
other voices and in this way enlarge and 
enrich our own lives. 


Some people have never developed an 
apparatus for listening. A person who 
talks continually and never listens, feels 
that he is self-sufficient, but he is quite 
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as dumb as the radio receiving set itself; 
it speaks out but knows not what it 
speaks, and fortunately never knows 
what you say about it. It has no appara- 
tus for listening. Such people are those 
who, having ears, hear not. Have you 
not known people who were never at a 
loss for something to say, but who could 
not listen with abiding interest to a good 
solid speech? They have not developed 
the art of listening. 

I wonder if we should not develop the 
art of listening as social groups. We 
talk so much and so loudly that we can- 
not hear what others have to say. We 
have much to learn from other nations 
and races. The capitalist and laborer 
have much to learn from each other. If 
any capitalist have ears to hear, let him 
hear what the laboring man has to. Say; 
and if any laborer have ears to hear, let 
him hear what the capitalist has to say. 
The city and the country need to hear 
each other. Other nations have much 
that America could profit by. If Ameri- 
cans have ears to hear, let them hear 
what Europe, India, China, and Japan 
have to say. This is the only way we can 
grow in our national life. The great dif- 
ficulty is that so many people are en- 
gaged in proclaiming their own prejudice 
that they have no time to listen. 

May I urge upon you the importance 
of hearing and retaining. The difficulty 
with so many of us is that we hear but 
do not hold. That was what was wrong 
with the first three groups of hearers 
mentioned in the parable of the sower. 
There is the wayside hearer, the shallow 
hearer, and the thorn-choked hearer. The 
trouble with all three of these hearers 
was that they let it “come in at one ear 
and out at the other”. The wayside hear- 
er, one whose life is crowded and who 
allows the good he hears to be crowded 
into the ditch. The shallow hearer, one 
who jumps at conclusions, is changeable, 
or who responds suddenly to the sensa- 
tional but does not endure. The thorn- 
choked hearer, one whose life is so crowd- 
ed with worry, pleasures, and passions 
that the good has little chance to sur- 
vive. 

Your success in life will depend much 
upon how you have listened to and inter- 
preted the voices of life. “If any man 
have ears to hear, let him hear,” and let 
him hold. 

If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear with discernment and discrimina- 
tion. 

So far as I can see, you all have a pair 
of ears. And yet, the tragedy of life is 
that so many who have ears do not hear 
the finer, better things. They do not 
hear because they are not tuned in on the 
right things. Just like a radio may be 
tuned in on a certain broadcastingg sta- 
tion while other stations are tuned out, 
so in life we can tune in or tune out mes- 
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sages that are being broadcast. In a way, 
these ears of ours are real receiving sets 
by which we can tune in on that which 
we want to hear. What shall we tune 
in on? That which makes for beauty of 
character and abiding happiness. You 
can get almost anything you want over 
your radio—good and bad alike are on the 
air. People may tune in on that which 
they want to hear. The good and bad 
that are being broadcast over the radio 
are symbols of the good and bad voices 
that are all about us in our society. In- 
decency and uncleanness are everywhere, 
as well as decency and cleanness. Forces 
that destroy and those that upbuild. In- 
fluences that pull down and those that 
uplift. The evil and the good are all 
about. If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear with discrimination. We 
must train ourselves so we will tune out 
the bad and tune in the good voices that 
uplift and ennoble life. Voices are in 
competition, but we must learn to discern. 


SQM Ep Fiinh»)p+;,yraiiutigannrlWwQ§QyG«&dWdii 
THE MARVEL 


FT do I marvel as I think of it 
That God should spend so much on 
little things; 
Tinting a blossom that the desert knows, 
Shaping, with tender care, wee, gauzy 
wings. 


It is not passing strange that he should 
give 

His patient care to building mountains 
high, 

Placing with loving care wide, emerald 
seas, 


Setting his sun and stars across the sky. 


Then, too, I think that I can understand 
How he may love his grassy, trackless 


plain, 
Ordaining winds that somewhere ever 

blow, 
Forming his silver clouds to hold the 

rain. 


But still I marvel as | think of it 
That he should give such thought to 
little things, 
Painting a blossom that no eye may see, 
Shaping with loving touch, wee, gauzy 
wings. 
—Florence Jones Hadley, in 


The New Outlook. 
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In a crowd there are many voices; but 
you hear the familiar voice of a friend 
and recognize it amid all the other voices. 
In like manner we must train ourselves 
to listen to the friendly voices of life, and 
in the midst of a babel of confusion, dis- 
cern our friends. It is not difficult to 
listen to your friend when you and your 
friend alone are together in a room, with 
all others walled out and you and your 
friend shut in with each other in the hap- 
py bond of fellowship and congeniality. 
But not much of our busy life is lived in 
that way. We live in this world as it is 
with all its varied noises and voices— 
some repulsive and others attractive and 





rewarding. Do your best to hear your 
friend. Try earnestly to tune in on the 
good and tune out the bad. Frequently 
a bad station will be strong enough al- 
most to break in; but under such circum. 
stances you must think your way past 
the confusion of the near competing sta- 
tion to the beautiful, the good, and the 
true. 



























































































If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear the messages of good will, and fra- 
ternity, and unity that are abroad in the ' 
world, that are in the air if we will but ‘ 
tune in on them with these receivers, It : 
pervades all areas of our life. Church uni- 
ty is in the air; not unity in uniformity 
but unity of spirit and ultimate purpose : 
even in the midst of diversity of individu. § ,, 
al and social customs and creeds. There 
are sectarian voices in the air but there . 
are voices of liberty, fraternity, and ” 
Christian good will, also. If any man 
have ears to hear, let him hear the voices - 
of an inclusive Christian fellowship that ‘" 
are on the air. bs 

More encouraging still are the voices fu 
advocating world unity. It has beenalg © 
long struggle, but the world is aroused, 4 
Right-minded people are saying, Let uf “* 
be done forever with racial bigotry, ™ 
superiority, and prejudice. This does not “ 
mean that people will not be conscious. ™ 
ly proud of their race or their nation, jm ™ 
But to appreciate one’s own country 2% 
should not preclude one from appreciat- hee 
ing other nations. _ 

World unity is on the way, and science ? 
is our ally. Education is our ally. True I 
education should prepare one for mem-j™ hea 
bership in an_ inclusive society—the com 
Brotherhood of Man. eart 

Edwin Markham in a verse of poetry &XP 
sets in contrast false and true educa ity. 
tion: sym 

He drew a circle that shut me out— neec 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win: H 

We drew a circle that took him in. less 

If any man have ears to hear, let him en 
hear the voice of Brotherhood. them him 
voices are competing, but with keen dism Heed 
crimination let the youth of this glory Dut 
ous day hear the voice not solely of the ™ t 
present, but more truly of the future “°"e 
the voice of universal brotherhood as ex A 
pressed again by Edwin Markham: He s 
The crest and crowning of all good, ‘0 In 
Life’s final star, is Brotherhood: “Sell 
For it will bring again to earth < 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth: poor ; 
Will send new light on every face, hear? 
A kingly power upon the race. h 
And till it comes, we men are slaves ear, 
And travel downward to the dust a will t 

graves. 
Old 
Come, clear the way, then, clear the waf 
Blind creeds and kings have had thelf™ But j 
day; day y 
Break the dead branches from the path wa 
Our hope is in the aftermath— of you 
Our hope is in heroic men, Voices 
Star-led to build the world again. indivi 
To this event the ages ran: + 
Make way for Brotherhood—make way {ig ‘Teasu 
Man! in so 
World unity is on the way! If 3 triumy 






man have ears to hear, let him hear the 
voices of its heralds. 

If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear again the voice of our Lord and 
Master saying: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Nor will I ever believe that Jesus meant 
that to apply to individuals and not to 
states, that he condemned private mur- 
der and remained silent on wholesale 
murder. For nearly two thousand years 
the sons of men have heard the thunder 
of that word; and for two thousand 
years the Christian Church has called 
him Prince of Peace. We need hear his 
word anew, and with a new understand- 
ing. If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear the voice of Jesus also saying: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

There are many voices in competition. 
There are other voices in this world be- 
sides the voice of Jesus. Were you ever 
in a factory where, because of the con- 
fusion, you found it difficult to hear your 
friend? Did you ever experience the dif- 
ficulty of listening to two people at the 
same time? This is exactly what we 
must learn to do even though it is diffi- 
cult. The prophets of a new world order 
must hear not only the voices of secta- 
rianism and racial bigotry which are all 
about, but must also train their ears to 
hear the voice of world brotherhood and 
racial equality, making possible equal op- 
portunities for all. 

If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear the cry of the needy in his own local 
community and in the far corners of the 
earth. May it never be that our school 
experience educate us away from human- 
ity. True education should make us more 
sympathetic to hear humanity’s cry of 
need. 

Hearing the call to Brotherhood is no 
less than the call of God, the call of ideal- 
ism. “If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear” the call of God—and let him 
heed. Ah, here lies the trouble. We hear 
but we do not heed. The fourth group 
in the parable heard and heeded, and 
were fruitful in their lives. 

A splendid youth stands before Jesus. 
He says, “Good Master, what must I do 
to inherit eternal life?” Jesus said, 
“Sell your possessions and give to the 
poor; then come, follow me.” Does he 
hear? Face to face he could not help but 
hear. He had ears to hear but lacked the 
will to heed. 

lder people do not hear so keenly. 
But you young people do hear. Every 
day you hear voices that become a part 
of your life. I urge you to listen to those 
Voices which ennoble and beautify both 
individual and social living; hold and 
treasure them; hear and heed them—for 
im so doing you march on to the goal 
triumphant! 
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Building Good Will for Our Colleges 


BY LELAN McREYNOLDS 
Field Secretary for Defiance College 


OOD will is essential to the success 

of any worthy enterprise. Modern 
business firms, through their contact 
men, accomodation service, radio pro- 
grams, commercial advertising and pro- 
ducts intended to give satisfaction, con- 
stantly endeavor to build and maintain 
good will. However inconsistent nations 
may be in other respects, they give con- 
siderable attention to sending out good 
will delegations and to sponsoring other 
such movements. None of us need be 
reminded of the importance of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s flights. If good will is so 
necessary to the progress of business or 
nations, we can see that it is vital to 
colleges which must depend so largely 
upon gifts for their existence. 

Making products which give satisfac- 
tion and rendering service are among 
the first steps in building good will. Our 
colleges must, as they are already doing, 
send out students who will render satis- 
factory service in the communities where 
they go to live, students who will prove 
their training to have been a good in- 
vestment. These colleges must also show 
a spirit of helpfulness toward our 
churches. Too often a college is brought 
to the attention of church people only 
when an appeal for help is being made. 
As our colleges endeavor to serve the 
churches, as our graduates, student min- 
isters, faculty members, and various 
campus groups go out to assist in the 
work of church communities, friendship 
will be developed. 

Acquainting people with a worth while 
endeavor is another element in building 
good will. Persons who know us best 


are usually our dearest friends. As we 
visit the various church communities 
throughout our brotherhood it is appall- 
ing to see how little is known about our 
colleges. We need to acquaint our church 
people with the work, ideals, faculty, 
students, and campuses of these institu- 
tions. To accomplish this we must either 
bring the people to our colleges or take 
our colleges to the people. Denomina- 
tional summer schools, chautauquas, and 
cordial receptions for all campus visitors 
are means of accomplishing the former, 
while church publications, publicity ma- 
terial, glee clubs, gospel teams, special 
speakers and graduates help accomplish 
the latter. Co-operation of local pastors 
is of inestimable value in this respect. 

Another important factor in building 
good will—a seeming paradox to that of 
serving—is that of receiving financial 
aid. Usually the best friends of a college 
are those who have given most faithfully 
and sacrificially. ‘Where your treasure 
is there your heart is also.” Of course, 
giving to an enterprise is the result of 
good will toward it, but the most loyal 
friende of colleges have become so be- 
cause they have invested in these institu- 
tions and believe that they are receiving 
just returns on these investments. 


Thus we see that good will for our 
colleges, like any other worthy structure, 
is built not by infrequent flashy at- 
tempts, but by constant effort to main- 
tain a campus program which merits the 
hearty support of our church people, to 
acquaint these people with this program, 
and to enlist them as partners in the 
enterprise. 


Loyalty Speaks 


BY GEO. D. COLCLOUGH 


OME time ago I was talking to Mr. 
S A, who has sent several children to 
Elon and has others preparing for 


the same institution. He told me is the 
conversation that all his children were 
going to Elon (I might say he empha- 
sized the word “going’”). I asked why he 
was so definite in his statement concern- 
ing the institution in which his children 
should get their higher education. His 
reply was that if his children had to get 
an education without the principles of 
Christianity as a basis, he did not want 
them to go to college. 

In the conversation, Mr. A stated that 
he not merely wanted his child to go to 
Elon for the good of the child, for that 
would be a selfish purpose. The thing 


he really had in mind was the future. 
He said: 

I believe that my children are going 
to be as successful as the average person 
in life. Some of them may be wealthy 
some day; and if not, they will have chil- 
dren to go to college and friends seeking 
a college education. I know enough 
about college graduates to know that they 
will feel partial to their alma mater. So 
if I can get my children to graduate at 
Elon, I feel that I have helped send stu- 
dents there for years to come. Not only 
have I sent students there for years to 
come, but I have linked them with the 
institution that needs their support. They 
are going to have their influence in the 
community where they live, and I want 
that influence to be for Elon. 


“As I see it,” continued Mr. A, “it is 
either send my children to Elon or rob 
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College Education a Privilege 


‘THE privilege of going to college should be made exclusive, not in 
terms of birth, social privilege, athletic prowess, intelligence quo- 
tients, meticulous entrance requirements, or any single qualification, 
but in any combination whatever that will insure to the world a col- 
lege graduate who has mastered, at least in a small way, the art of 
discovering and assembling knowledge, of discriminating between the 
essential and nonessential in a given situation, of holding judgment in 
poise until the evidence is all in, and of tightening the leash on emo- 
tions until they can be expressed in appropriate constructive behavior. 
—Miss Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent, Los Angeles Schools, 




















my denominational school.” I asked what 
he meant by robbing his school by mere- 
ly sending a child to some other insti- 
tution. He replied: 

Let us say for example that I let my 
boy go to a school that does not stand 
for the principles of Christianity as 
Elon does. I have not only taken a stu- 
dent away from Elon, but taken from it 
the influence which that boy may have, 
and all the influence that those whom he 
may influence will have. It would be a 
serious offense, as I see it, for I would 
not alone be depriving Elon of this in- 
fluence, but would be lining it up with 
an opposite force, which makes it the 
more serious. 

Until I talked with this gentleman I 
had never thought of the matter in just 
that light. And I wonder just how many 
of our alumni and church members who 
mean to be loyal fall down at this point. 
Probably they desire that their children 
go to Elon, but respect the groundless 
wishes of a seventeen or eighteen-year- 
old child more than the principles of their 
church. 


As I listened to this gentleman talk I 
thought of one or two members of the 
Christian Church who are planning to at- 
tend some other college next fall. These 
young people give various things for 
their excuse. One told me that he had a 
classmate and very close friend who was 
going to attend another school and was 
persuading him to go along. This boy 
had never stopped to think that he was 
admitting his own weakness in permit- 
ting the other boy to induce him to go to 
his school. Why didn’t he reverse it, 
and induce his friend to come with him to 
Elon? 

If you are a high school graduate and 
considering going to college, if you have 
a child that is going to college this fall, 
or if you know of some worthy young 
person that is planning to enter college, 
you should use your influence to bring 
them to Elon; for, as Mr. A says, it is 
a matter of helping or of depriving your 
college. 

Elon College, North Carolina. 


The Students’ Bookshelf 


By MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D. D. 


President Palmer Institute, Starkey Seminary 


HE earnest student owes an obliga- 
tion to himself beyond the careful 
preparation of all lessons assigned, an 
obligation to become a diligent and con- 
stant reader of good books. It goes with- 
out saying that he should be familiar 
with all the classic authors that come 
within his special range, and that not 
only by chance acquaintance but rather 
by real knowledge of their content and 
their relation to the world of thought 
and action. 
The really educated man, however, is 
not to be confined in his reading to any 


specialty, even though in tbat he aims 
to become a recognized master, for in 
that field he will find questions arising 
continually that call for the broader out- 
look. Consequently to afford him a sense 
of security in his own field he must ac- 
quire a clear comprehension of its own 
factors in their mutual relationship, and 
beyond that any information as to the 
relation of any influence or fact upon 
his work from the wide world outside. 
And the wider such knowledge and the 
more complete his understanding of the 
general currents of life and thought, seo 
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much the more assured will he be in his 
mastery in his individual calling. 

It is through books and current liter. 
ature that such broader knowledge is 
gained. For as one follows the open 
page, almost any open page, he is re- 
ceiving some new fact, or some deeper 
impression of the relations of some fact 
known before; provided, of course, that 
he is using his mind as he reads. Some 
readers fail in that respect. They read 
just to be reading, perhaps for the name 
of it; or they may be reading fiction for 
the sake of the story. With such, be. 
cause they are not thinking, whatever 
impression the mind receives, is swept 
away by the next transient impression 
that follows. 

Real reading of almost anything, when 
pursued in proper proportion with other 
necessary work, is helpful to the stu- 
dent in many ways. 

For one thing it assists in acquiring 
an orthodox orthography. The sight of 
a word that is met frequently helps in 
one’s own spelling. Teachers who have 
many examination papers to correct ob- 
serve that it is the pupil who reads little 
whose spelling excels in its eccentricity. 

The reader who reads many _ books 
gains in the cultivation of a correct and 
pleasing style in his own compositions. 
Some of his books will show a sloppy 
style and others a more direct and effect- 
ive style. On the supposition that he 
thinks as he reads he will almost in- 
sensibly discover that his own style in 
composition is improving. 

But the main benefit of extensive read- 
ing is the broadening of the student’s 
mental vision. He is coming into contact 
with the universal mind. The impact of 
thought from many sources, if he be 
thoughtful himself, renders him even 
more thoughtful, and in doubtful cases 
gives him the power of speedy and in- 
cisive judgment. 

It may be objected that the proposi- 
tion for the student to extend the range 
of his reading will overcrowd his book- 
shelf and may cause excessive draft on 
a limited purse. But it is not suggested 
that he purchase all the books he reads. 
Some of them he will value so highly 
that they must have permanent place on 
his shelf, so that he may refer to them 
again and again. But as to overmuch 
expense for his reading there is no occa 
sion whatever. While he is in school 
or college he has the run of the library 
of the institution. And besides many 
public libraries offer him their facilities, 
while also he may have books loaned 
him by sympathetic friends. The mail 
contention that is offered here is that 
the wise student for his own benefit 
should acquire the habit of reading ex 
tensively, or reading almost anything 
and especially that he read much outside 
of the line of the courses to which he 
is devoting special attention. 
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Education in the Home 


BY REV. J. A. HENDERSON 
President of Franklinton Christian College 


school for this term, I find myself, 

as usual, burdened with the expect- 
ancy of final results. I would that I 
might be permitted in this article to re- 
flect the present spirit and harmony 
which is truly a characteristic of this 
commencement at Franklinton as an out- 
growth of the very peaceful and har- 
monious year. But to do that I would 
deviate somewhat from the subject set 
forth as the title of this article. How- 
ever, I feel that I will be pardoned should 
I stress in these introductory remarks one 
or two of the outstanding features of 
educational value that can easily be ob- 
served by those who are permitted to at- 
tend our closing exercises. 

First, the students’ initiative as re- 
flected through the various plays and 
songs is an index that some day they will 
live true to the moral lessons of which 
they thus become the possessors. One 


[) ‘scoot the closing hours of our 


could easily draw the favorable conclu- 
sion that these boys and girls, influenced 
for good as they are, will some day ren- 
der valuable service not alone to them- 
selves selfishly, but to their homes, to 
their community, to their state, and their 


nation. 

Second, it is encouraging to recognize 
that their scholastic attainment is defi- 
nitely improved by their participation in 
such exercises as are herein mentioned. 
When one loses himself in the prepara- 
tion of an essay or of a song, or of any- 
thing for that matter, for the good to be 
derived not personally but for the good 
of his fellow man, he expresses within his 
life and action the most important prin- 
ciple upon which the prosperous condi- 
tion of life naturally depends. 

Now I turn my attention to the topic 
presented, In my estimation and also as 
a result of my limited but varied experi- 
ence, I have become fully convinced that 
the successful completion of any educa- 
tional plan designed for the good of the 
individual as a representative of the 
mass is first of all seriously conditioned 
by the homes which are to share the bene- 
fits to be derived. The idea here is that 
the home in itself represents the first 
factor to be considered in the arrange- 
ment of such a program as is presented. 
It could truthfully be accepted as the 
foundation of all successful knowledge 
and the key to vast fortunes. It also 
affects living conditions, both general and 
Specific. It is from the home that the 
boy or girl first receives the idea of wom- 
anhood and manhood. This growing tend- 
ency on the part of the child influenced 
by the proper guidance of mother and 


father stimulates a desire for more such 
knowledge. In this growing mind, there 
can be seen the prospects of future men 
and women. But without the schools, 
what would all this excitement mean? 

I am sure we readily realize that this 
whole scheme of progress finds itself 
deeply in debt to the home as the first 
rock in the foundation, with the church 
and school forming very important 
parts, and that there exists or should 
exist the closest and most enduring co- 
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AT THE PLACE OF THE SEA 
HAVE you come to the Red Sea place 


in your life, 

Where in spite of all you can do, 
There is no way out, there is no way back, 
There is no other way but through? 
Then wait on the Lord with a trust serene 
Till the night of your fear is gone; 
He will send the winds, he will heap the 

floods 


When he says to your soul, ‘‘Go on!” 


And his hand shall lead you through, 
clear through, 
Ere the watery walls roll down; 
No wave can touch you, no foe can smite, 
No mightiest sea can drown. 

The tossing billows may rear their crests, 
Their foam at your feet may break, 
But over their bed you shall walk dry-shod 

In the path that your Lord shall make. 


In the morning watch, ‘neath the lifted 
cloud, 
You shall see but the Lord alone 
When he leads you forth from the place 
of the sea 
To a land that you have not known, 
And your fears shall pass as your foes 
have passed; 
You shall no more be afraid, 
You shall sing his praise in a better place, 
In a place that his hand hath made. 
—Annie Johnson Flint, 
in Watchman-Examiner. 
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operation. As we consider the home, 
then, in its favorable relationship to 
training, we see the boys and girls first 
receiving the training—which we some- 
times term fireside training—in the home 
by consecrated fathers and mothers, to 
the cause of Christ. When this teaching 
finds a lodging place in the hearts and 
minds of youth it is not surprising to 
find that Christian young men and wom- 
en are received in all institutions of 
learning. In this connection, it is fitting 
to point out the disaster that sometimes 
results from a failure on the part of par- 
ents to cherish this longing for something 
good on the part of their children. When 
left to take its course, this parental 
neglect in many instances leads to con- 
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finement in prison or some other institu- 
tion similar prepared for the protection 
of individuals who are not inclined to 
aspire to the noblest fruits of endeavor. 


Then why not stress the first type of 
home mentioned? If our program would 
serve the purpose for which it is ar- 
ranged, we must urge upon our churches 
in our teaching and from our schools in 
our coaching that more homes become 
Christian in their principles and prac- 
tices. When this is done we are on the 
road to assured success as a final result 
of our endeavor. 


The church, to which these boys and 
girls must first be led, forms another im- 
portant step which expresses advance- 
ment in their march toward an accepted 
goal. What are they to find of an in- 
spirational and guiding force in the 
church? It can be clearly seen that the 
pastors become the guiding hand and the 
most influencing factor in the church and 
in the community. But what if the pas- 
tor does not possess, or practice the true 
principles of Christ in his dealings with 
these boys and girls who are searching 
for more knowledge and for a greater 
vision? What if his outlook on life is 
narrow and he is selfish with a heart 
hardened to the pride and challenge pre- 
sented through education? The result 
can easily be seen. To make a long story 
short, we could summarize the whole mat- 
ter and place the responsibility on the 
churches to supply sufficient encourage- 
ment for inquiring boys and girls, but 
certainly such a procedure should not by 
any means include the principles in- 
volved in the last two questions. Instead, 
broad-minded men, men of vision, men of 
understanding, men who are willing to 
suffer not selfishly but unselfishly for the 
cause of Christ must answer this chal- 
lenge to the ministry. 

The school, forming the next important 
step in the advancement of the encour- 
aged child, should be in all respects an in- 
stitution entitled to all that is implied in 
that name. The teachers, as guides and 
as lovers of advancement, should be open 
to the child’s every cry and be ready and 
willing to lend guidance on all problems 
that arise. 

One word in conclusion about our own 
school and what we know it means to men 
and women in shaping their lives for fu- 
ture usefulness. We can boast without 
flattery of the fact that a student when 
once registered finds himself the pos- 
sessor of something that continues to 
grow bigger and bigger; and as a result 
of this definite growing something, he 
finally finds himself in life mastering 
tasks. Happy to say, he becomes the 
maker of a peaceful home and a guiding 
force in his community, fully inspired by 
the principles previously received, to be 
untiring in his efforts and unselfish in his 
endeavor. 
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Boy Scouts of America 


BY MYRON 


the Boy Scouts of America, knows 

boys. All his life he has worked with, 
and for, children. Moreover, he under- 
stands what they mean to America, as 
few Americans do. 


“Of all the assets this great country 
has,” he says, “none can be placed higher 
than Youth. What America will be in 
years to come depends on what happens 
to our boys and girls today. And yet, 
Youth is the one thing about which we 
know least, from the standpoint of in- 
telligent understanding. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry at Washington spent 
last year $3,000,000 in order that we 
might know how to raise more and better 
cattle. 

“In the same period, the Children’s 
Bureau, which it was my pleasure to help 
inaugurate, some eighteen years ago with 
the aid of Theodore Roosevelt, had at its 
disposal $350,000. The Department of 
Education had at its disposal $160,000. 
Approximately, half a million dollars in 
all! 

“Granting the importance of boys and 
girls,” continued Mr. West, “the problem 
was how to inaugurate a movement that 
would grip their interest, and make them 
better men and women. 

“The first essential was to have a set 
of ideals to strive for. In large part we 
found this in the nine Scout laws that 
had already been formulated in England. 
We elaborated and interpreted them to 
meet our needs. The tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth laws, calling for bravery, cleanli- 
ness, and reverence, we added as being 
particularly valuable in this American 
age when we are likely to lose sight of 
serious things. 


J AMES E. WEST, chief executive of 


“Our next problem was to secure the 
interest of boys. You mustn’t preach to 
a boy. He won’t stand for it. If you 
want to secure his co-operation, arouse 
his interest. Make him want to do the 
thing you wish him to do. That’s easier 
said than done. But we have succeeded 
in arousing in boys an intense desire to 
become Scouts. 

“We secured this result in part by our 
system of organization into troops, and 
by selecting well-qualified leaders who 
understand boys and their ways. We have 
capitalized boys’ interest in outdoors—in 
tramping, in camping, and in woodcraft. 
Take a lad outdoors and show him how to 
do things that he already wants to do, 
how to handle a knife, how to swim fast- 
er, how to chop down a tree, how to 
build a fire, and the first you know you 
have a companion—an apprentice, as it 
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were—who’ll follow you through thick 
and thin. 

“We have utilized ambition. The boy 
first becomes a tenderfoot, then a second- 
class, then a first-class Scout, and then, 
according to his interest and according to 
his leadership, he is permitted to acquire 
merit badges of proficiency in some 
seventy subjects. Last year we awarded 
through our Court of Honor and local 
councils almost one hundred and fifty 
thousand merit badges. Twenty-one 
merit badges give the boy a right to the 
highest rank in scouting—Eagle Scout. 
Over three thousand boys earned this 
right last year. 

“Boys are naturally competitive. They 
want to try their skill to see whether or 
not they can outdo the other fellow. The 
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HERE is a happy bunch of Boy Scouts 

connected with the Sunday-school of 
The 
photo was taken just as they had returned 
from camp and was sent us by one of 


their leaders, Mr. G. W. Turner, a banker 


the Farmland Christian Church. 


of Farmland, and who appears on the 
right and in the rear of the group. Next 
to him is the former pastor of the church, 
Rev. L. D. Hammond, and the Sunday- 
school superintendent, Mr. Stephenson; 
and they report a great time with the 
boys. 

This class of boys in the Sunday-school 
started less than three years ago with 
three boys and now they have seventeen 
live wires in the bunch. 

If you are interested in the Boy Scout 
movement in your church, write either of 
the Christian Church National Commis- 
sioners of the Boy Scout Movement—Rev. 
J. F. Burnett, D. D., or Hermon Eldredge, 
C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio—for free 


literature and infomation. 








merit-badge system encourages healthy 
competition. 

“Pride is anqther quality that every 
boy will respond to, as soon as you point 
out to him something that he has reason 
to be proud of. The right sort of pride 
is akin to self-respect. Once you get a 
boy to the point of being proud of being 
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fair, proud of being clean, proud of being 
helpful, you have taken a big step toward 
making him a real citizen. 

“Boys learn by doing. Our motto is 
‘Be prepared.’ We require a daily good 
turn of every Scout. If we merely said 
those things, boys would listen, and go 
away unimpressed. But we don’t stop 
with saying them. In our activities we 
make sure that boys are taught those 
things which enable them to put their 
mottoes into effect. We emphasize first 
aid, and similar activities that appeal 
vividly to boys in their teens. 

“We try to fit all boys for useful, suc- 
cessful lives and citizenship in five ways: 

“First on the list we put physical fit- 
ness. How well I know from my own 
personal experience that health is within 
the power of nearly every man! We try 
to give to each boy a consciousness of his 
own individual responsibility to make 
and keep himself physically fit. 

“Our second point is general education. 
In spite of our splendid public schools, 
three quarters of the boys and girls in 
America today leave school at the age of 
fourteen, without having passed beyond 
the seventh grade. We make a point of 
encouraging boys to continue their 
schooling. 

“Third comes vocational guidance. A 
survey made in the city of New York 
showed that one hundred thousand boys 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
average three jobs each year. We found 
one boy who held thirty-four different 
positions in two years! The underlying 
reason, we discovered, was that our edu- 
cational system doesn’t help boys definite- 
ly to find the things they can do best. 

“Our merit-badge system gives, in a 
measure, vocational training. Of course 
we don’t make a finished product. But 
these badge subjects cover practical ac- 
tivities, such as plumbing, carpentry, 
gardening, and a wide range of the 
sciences and arts—astronomy, botany, 
sculpture, and music. 

“Again the emphasis is on doing. But 
to supplement the boys’ activities, we 
have had little pamphlets prepared on 
each subject, which are available at a 
nominal cost. We give the boy a vision 
of the possibilities of a career in the 
work he does while qualifying for merit- 
badge honors. In winning these badges 
thousands of boys are discovering the 
thing they can do best. 

“Fourth on our list we place the right 
attitude of mind toward organized gov- 
ernment and .the community. Do you 
know that only half the citizens of this 
country felt enough interest in the last 
two Presidential elections to go to the 
polls and vote? In scouting, we try t 
train boys for their responsibilities as 
citizens by giving them opportunities to 
participate in civic activities. They co- 
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operate with the municipal police and fire 
departments, the Unites States Bureau 
of Forestry, and similar departments. 
Thus they get a vision of their relation- 
ship to organized society, and they meas- 
ure up to that responsibility in a mighty 
encouraging way. 

“Last and most important on the list 
we put character development. 

“Personally, I believe that conditions 
today are better than they ever were, al- 
though I do not discount the harmful 
effects that automobiles, dance halls, jazz, 
and liquor play in the lives of our young 
folks. I see many of them being drawn 
into the whirlpool. Why? Because they 
lack the moral fiber that can come only 
through careful guidance, preferably in 
the home. The boys and girls of Ameri- 
ca need to have the benefit of two great 
influences which make for character 
building. We don’t fool ourselves, in the 
Scout movement, into assuming that we 
are going to take the place of either of 
them. 

“The first of these is the home. The 
second is the church. The boys and girls 
of America cannot grow into manhood 
and womanhood of the kind that gives 
them moral character without the help 
and power of God! So we are trying to 
strengthen the influence of the church in 
the lives of the boys of America, and we 
have been able to do it without regard to 
denominational differences. We adopted 


and emphasized that twelfth Scout law 


to fit conditions in America. Let me re- 
peat it to you: 

“*A Scout is reverent. He is reverent 
toward God. He is faithful in his re- 
ligious duties. He respects the convic- 
tions of others in matters of custom and 
religion.’ ” 

That twelfth law was built out of 
James E. West’s own experience while, 
alone and practically unaided, he changed 
himself from a weakling on crutches to a 
strong, healthy man; from an ignorant 
little orphan to a leader of educated 
opinion; from a lonely and almost help- 
less object of charity to the head of one 
of the greatest organizations in America. 
—Reprinted from The American Maga- 
zine, through courtesy of The Crowell 
Publishing Company. 


as | 


I take my place without evasion or 
reservation with the men who plead fer- 
vently against war as a moral apostasy 
and the shame of statesmanship, but I 
do it with the conviction that the con- 
quest of war will come, if it comes, only 
as a result of political, social, and eco- 
nomic engineering that digs up the polit- 
ical, social, and economic roots of war and 
on the soil thus cleared lays the realistic 
foundations of workable peace.—Dr. 
Glenn Frank. 
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Old-fashioned Music in America 


BY MRS. W. A. HARPER 


President of North Carolina Music Federation 


USIC in America during the early 
M period of colonization was but a 

faint reflex of the musical condi- 
tions and practices of those European 
countries which contributed to the 
peopling of the Western Hemisphere. The 
people who came over to settle in Ameri- 
ca were animated by stern purposes and 
had little time to enjoy themselves with 
the pursuit of music. There were some, 
however, among the colonists who were 
more cultured, and it was hard to re- 
press their love of music. They brought 
to their new homes memories of the glee 
clubs, ballads, and even of the early 
operas; but there was no possibility of 
satisfying their musical cravings except 
with the strains of a fiddle, a flute, or a 
base viol, with which the owner would 
not part even when embarking with 
scanty belongings on the perilous west- 
ern voyage. In wealthier homes the 
harpsichord was sometimes found. In 
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TEN TESTED PRINCIPLES 


AM Resolved— 

1. To remember that this my 
task is God’s work more than mine, 
and that he is more interested in it 
than I am. 


2. To keep silent about my own 
feelings, experiences, and opinions. 
Much talking about these things 
weakens one’s position. 

3. To hold steady under a strain. 
Nothing is as bad as it looks. An 
orderly plan and a definite goal may 
clear away much confusion. 

4. To hear both sides and take 
counsel before deciding large mat- 
ters. Every man has something to 
teach me. 


5. To leave important decisions 
until morning. God will meanwhile 


take a hand if | hold off a little. 


6. To treat every man as my 
equal. Those who feel themselves 
below me will respond with new 
values; and those who seem above 
me are also timid. 


7. To believe that every man in- 
tends to play fair. Better be im- 
posed upon occasionally than sus- 
picious all the time. 


8. To give to my associates not 
orders, but responsibilities, and 
credit for results obtained. 


9. To remember that no case is 
hopeless, and to give to every man 
who fails at least three trials under 
varying conditions. It may be a 
matter of finding his place. 

10. Having done all things, to de- 
cide, and having decided, not to 
change without good reason.— 
George A. Miller, in The Christian 
Advocate. 




















the South, the Spanish lutes were fairly 
common and led in time to the guitar, 
banjo, and mandolin of today. 

The music of the churches became a 
matter of real concern. Indeed this was 
the most significant factor in preserving 
the life of music in’ America, especially in 
the more northern colonies. 

For more than a century after the 
landing of the Pilgrims all ties but a 
most slender thread of contact with the 
old world were severed, and it was as if 
the history of music were to begin again 
in the new world. Later, fuller contact 
with the old world was established and 
music began to thrive in America. 

We do not have many, if any, of the 
old familiar songs of the Pilgrim Fathers 
handed down to us. Most of the familiar 
old songs began with the Revolutionary 
period. We find that these were written 
around familiar everyday life and ob 
jects among the colonists. It is but 
natural that tea, the subject of much ani- 
mated political discussion at that time, 
should form the subject matter of many 
songs, such as “The Revolutionary Tea”. 
The first popular sentimental song 
printed in America appeared in The 
Philadelphia Ledger in 1775 and was 
known as “The Banks of Dee”. It is a 
tender little love song adapted to the old 
Irish air of “Langolee”. With few ex- 
ceptions the popular music of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary period, whether vocal 
or instrumental, was adopted from other 
countries. Only a few of these old songs 
survived beyond the period for which 
they were written. These include songs 
involving home _ sentiments, domestic 
affections, and the emotions that play on 
the heartstrings of the people. In periods 
of great political disturbance many of 
our patriotic songs came into being. 
America has produced many songs that 
will never die, such as “Home, Sweet 
Home”, because they vibrate with the 
home life of the nation. 

There are three different periods of 
song in America,—periods about one hun- 
dred years apart. In the first are found 
the psalm tunes of the early Puritans. 
In the second, the gay English airs of 
Revolutionary days. In the third, popu- 
lar songs by American’ composers of 
ante bellum days. 

And now just a word about the music 
of the Puritans. 

Picture to yourselves a settlement of 
the early Puritans on the desolate coast 
of New England. On the edge of a bleak 
forest, wherein lurk Indians and wolves, 
is a small clearing. A little beyond 
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stands the meeting house, mute but elo- 
quent sentinel of the spiritual aspiration 
of a deeply devout people. Through the 
dusk of the gathering twilight we notice 
that the door of the meeting house is 
open. A man steps out, and presently is 
heard the roll of a drum—the call for 
evening worship. Forth from the houses 
come all the able-bodied men and women 
and a few children. They form in line 
and move toward the church, the order 
being given “not to run nor lag, but walk 
reverently.” The men in front and rear 
carry muskets; for who can tell what 
dangers may not be encountered even in 
that short distance? 

They enter the meeting house, a rude 
building of logs with heavy rafters show- 
ing, the floor of bare earth, the windows 
of oiled paper, the seats, only rude 
benches—and presently is heard the sing- 
ing of the one hundredth psalm. It is 
not a melodious sound. These sturdy 
pioneers had no musical knowledge nor 
training. Indeed, most of them thought 
music, and especially the playing of musi- 
cal instruments, inspired by Satan him- 
self. And in their former home in Eng- 
land, organs had been destroyed in the 
churches and musicians chased through 
the streets. But the clergy, who favored 
music, proved through passages of Scrip- 
ture that the singing of psalms was ac- 
ceptable to and commended by the Al- 
mighty Father; and so congregational 
singing was begun. 

A writer of that period says of the 
singing that it was “religious, but out- 
rageous; that it sounded like five hun- 
dred different tunes roared out at the 
same time.” 

The Puritans felt deeply about hell and 
the vengeance of God. Their feelings 
were expressed in their singing. 

One hundred years have come and 
gone. 

The Puritan meeting house has van- 
ished, and in its place now stands a 
stately colonial mansion. Presently its 
hospitable doors will open, and the youth- 
ful hostess and her prim spinster aunt 
will receive as their guests the gallant 
youth and pretty maidens of the village. 
It is the time of frills and furbelows, of 
powde: and patches, of gay English 
songs and stately dances; and for the 
time being. let us all fancy ourselves in 
th: “good old colony times, when we were 
under the king.” Here again song re- 
flects the solidity and the security of the 
pecple’s life and sentiments. 

Still another hundred years have van- 
ished. 

Indeed it is a time of musical awaken- 
ing. Americans like Steven Foster. of 
whom I shall shortly say more, are be- 
ginning to write songs and make musical 
instruments. And in this time we have 
those justly popular ante bellum airs, 
airs that neither the American people nor 
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the world will willingly let die, such airs 
as “The Last Rose of Summer”, “Old 
Folks at Home”, “Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Greund”, “Listen to the Mocking 
Bird”, “Home, Sweet Home”, “Auld Lang 
Syne”, “Rally Around the Flag, Boys”, 
and “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 

Among the many names associated 
with popular songs in America, that of 
Steven Foster stands preeminent. As a 
boy he showed remarkable music ability, 
and at seventeen he was a leader of a 
small club which met at his house for the 
purpose of singing in parts. When the 
club had exhausted the repertoire of such 
songs as were in print at the time, Foster 
resolved to try the writing of songs him- 
self. “Louisiana Belle” was the result 
of his first effort, and in a week “Old 
Uncle Ned” and “Oh, Suzanna” followed. 
Little dreaming that his compositions 
were worth anything, he gave “Old Uncle 
Ned” and “Oh, Suzanna” to W. C. 
Peters, who had a music publishing house 
in Cincinnati. The publisher made $10,- 
000 out of these two songs, each of which 
gained world-wide popularity. Foster 
then turned to music in earnest. Though 
his songs have, for the most part, the 
Negro dialect in the words, they are 
characterized by a certain refinement and 
are in marked contrast to efforts pro- 
duced by previous writers in the same 
field. There is an expression of tender 
sentiment pervading all of Foster’s songs, 
such as we find for example in “Nellie 
Was a Lady”. Other songs came rapidly 
from his pen and have had a wide popu- 
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larity, not only in America but in Europe 
as well. Such songs as “Old Folks at 
Home”, “Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming”, “Gentle Annie”, “Hard 
Times Come Again No More”, “Massa’s 
in the Cold, Cold Ground”, “My Old 
Kentucky Home”, “Old Dog Tray”, ana 
“Old Black Joe” have become familiar to 
many nationalities. 


@nce while Foster and his sister were 
visiting a relative in Kentucky at the 
latter’s plantation home at Bardstown, 
Kentucky, seated one morning in the 
garden, they heard the notes of a mock- 
ing bird in a tree overhead, while the 
slaves were at work and their children 
at play. Inspiration was upon the poet 
composer and he jotted down what had 
come to him. When he had finished, he 
handed the manuscript to his sister who 
sang “The sun shines bright in my old 
Kentucky home; ’Tis summer, the dark- 
ies are gay, etc.” 


Elon College, N. C. 
oO 


The price of time is self-denial. There 
is a cheerful self-denial, which is a rea- 
sonable choosing of the best out of several 
alternations, all of which are good. That 
is the fair price of time. By careful 
consideration, for the betterment of our 
life, determining what we ought to do, 
and, doing it, having some _ conscience 
about it, living by rule—thus shall each 
new year be made a happy and a fruitful 
year.—George Hodges. 


Question Corner 


Problems of Christian Education 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Question: How are we going to get more 
time for our Sunday-school? I have been 
superintendent for two years and have 
tried to begin on time and close on time, 
but teachers come late and there is con- 
fusion at the opening and we lose so much 
time that I get discouraged. It seems to 
do no good to put up an “I am Early” and 
an “I am Late” sign, for half of the teach- 
ers (even) come dragging in five or ten 
minutes late; and what can you expect 
from the scholars if the teachers are late? 
How can we get a full hour for our Sun- 
day-school? That is all the time we have 
and we seem to waste a quarter of that. 
If they will not come on time, we might 
as well begin fifteen minutes later. 


ANSWER: You have made a good start 
in beginning on time and being there 
yourself. However, I fear that I trace a 
“nagging complaint” in your question 
which is pessimistic and which never 
builds. Instead of finding fault and com- 
plaining of tardy and indifferent teach- 
ers try commending the ones who are 
there and are faithful. Do not say that 
“out of fifteen teachers five of them were 
late this morning” but say, “We had ten 
teachers on time this morning—isn’t that 
fine?” And read off their names, if you 
care to, and do all your talking in com- 
mending the ones who are there and do- 
ing things. If you refer to the others 


(and sometimes I would not) just say 
that there may be good reasons for some 
to be late, but you are looking toward 
the day when you can stand up some 
morning and make the announcement 
that “every single one of our fifteen 
teachers and officers was present and 
on time this morning—let us all stand up 
and sing a good old song of rejoicing 
about it.” 

Never nag. It never wins. Do not 
seem pessimistic. It makes others so 
and it is “catching”. 

Then speak personally to the teachers 
and do not do all your speaking to them 
in public. Go to a faithful teacher after 
school and tell him how much you appre- 
ciate the way he is doing things. We 
are all human, and when nobody says 
anything we get into a rut and feel we 
are no good and feel like quitting. Just 
a personal word helps to hold and en- 
courage teachers. 

Then as to your last sentence about 
beginning fifteen minutes later because 
your teachers come late. You would find 
if you did that they would be just that 
much later. Better begin fifteen minutes 
early (or five or ten minutes earlier), 
for that would do more to hurry them up. 





The Sunday-school Lesson Notes for August 


August 5, 1928 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


S. S. Lesson 


Paul in a Pagan Country 
Acts 14: 1-28. Print Acts 14:8-20. Devotional Reading: Matt. 5: 10-16 
GOLDEN TEXT—I know how to be abased, and I know how to abound.—Phil. 4:12. 


Acts 14: 8-20 

Supt.—8 And there sat a certain man 
at Lystra, impotent in his feet, being a 
cripple from his mother’s womb, who never 
had walked: 

School—9 The same heard Paul speak: 
who steadfastly beholding him, and per- 
ceiving that he had faith to be healed, 

10 Said with a loud voice, Stand up- 
right on thy feet. And he leaped and 
walked. 

11 And when the people saw what Paul 
had done, they lifted up their voices, say- 
ing in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods 
are come down to us in the likeness of 


n. 

2 And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; 
and Paul, Mercurius, because he was the 
chief speaker. 

13 Then the priest of Jupiter, which 
was before their city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, and would have 
done sacrifice with the people. 

14 Which when the apostles, Barnabas 
and Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes, 
and ran in among the people, crying out, 


15 And saying, Sirs, why do ye these 
things? We also are men of like passions 
with you, and preach unto you that ye 
should turn from these vanities unto the 
living God, which made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea, and all things that are there- 
in: 

16 Who in times past suffered all na- 
tions to walk in their own ways. 

17 Nevertheless he left not himself 
without witness, in that he did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness. 

18 And with these sayings scarce re- 
strained they the people, that they had 
not done sacrifice unto them. 

19 And there came thither certain Jews 
from Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded 
the people, and having stoned Paul, drew 
him out of the city, supposing he had been 
dead. 

20 Howbeit, as the disciples stood round 
about him, he rose up, and came into the 
city: and the next day he departed with 
Barnabas to Derbe. 





DAILY READINGS 
Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, July 30—Received and Rejected. 
Acts 13:50-14:7. 

Tuesday—The Cripple of Lystra. 
8-10. 

Wednesday—The Converts. 

Thursday—No Respecter of Persons. 
10:34-39. 

Friday—The Gospel for All. Isa. 55:1-7. 

Saturday—Nations Turning to God. Mieah 
4:1-5. 

Sunday—A Price and a Privilege. Matt. 5: 
10-16. 


Acts 14: 


Acts 14: 21-28. 
Acts 


Approach to the Lesson 

Some one has said that if we want to 
win the worth-while men and women to 
the Church of Christ, we must make the 
cause of Christ more of an adventure and 
less of a prescription or an insurance 
policy. 

Paul and Barnabas and the Early 
Church surely were not out on any “safe- 
ty first” program, but they dared the 
great adventure because the love of God 
and man constrained them. 


The Lesson Story 

Paul and Barnabas had just come to 
an easier place in Antioch in Syria and 
had established a church there which 
might do big things, but the voice of God 
called them away from any life of even 
comparative ease to the new country 
where other men needed to know and to 
live the new life they had found in him. 
And so they have gone out from Antioch 
in Syria—up in that wild land of pagan 
rites and pagan living. It was the fron- 
tier and rough men and dangerous times 
that met them everywhere. One who 
dared to speak against their false gods 
was in danger, but the thought of this 
team of adventurers centered on Christ 
and the Kingdom and not on danger to 
themselves. 

They push on from Antioch to the deep- 
er danger of Lystra and Derbe not know- 
ing what awaited them except that they 
knew it was not safe in these parts to 
preach in the name of their Master. Even 
their own countrymen (the Jews) had 
turned against them, but they passed on 


and preached and labored that “by all 
means they might win some.” 


V. 8. 


“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast” and this lame man of Lystra felt 
the presence of power in the coming of 
these men of God to his home town. He 
had never walked and life had been nar- 
row indeed to him, but hope was in. his 
heart when he heard the voice of one who 
echoed the gracious words of the Master 
of men. No doubt he had heard of the 
days when that Master had walked 
Judea’s hills and Galilee’s weary ways 
and had made the lame to walk. And 
here came disciples of that Master, and 
why should they not bring hope with 
them? 


A Winning Faith. Vs. 9, 10. 

Paul sees the shining countenance of 
the lame man and sees back of it a living 
faith in the Master who was the Great 
Healer. Such faith deserved reward. 
Paul’s voice rings in his ears and de- 
mands of him that he exercise the faith 
that is in him and “Stand upright on thy 
feet”. The lame man needed only the 
word; and he not only stood upright, but 
he leaped and walked about in the pres- 
ence of those who had known of his in- 
ability to walk from birth. 


The Hero’s Reward. Vs. 11-13. 

Men who brave dangers have their 
days of glory and their days of suffering 
as well. Paul and Barnabas were not 
exceptions to the rule. One of the hard- 
est things in being a hero is to stand the 
changing whim of the crowd. One day 
they want to kill you and the next day 
they want to crown you, or some other 
equally foolish thing. These had been 
persecuted as fiends from one city only to 
be welcomed as gods in another town. 
Lindbergh was called the “flying fool” 
on May 20, 1927, and the world’s great- 
est hero on the next day. And the day 
when the world made sport of him was 
easier to bear than the day in which they 
made a hero of him. The testing of a 
hero is whether or not he can keep his 


A Cripple With Faith. 


head when the crowd is yelling theirs off 
for him. 


The Real Hero Arises. Vs. 14-16. 


Privation and poverty and persecution 
are hard to bear, but more can bear them 
than can stand the cunning wiles of pros- 
perity and popularity. It is at times like 
that that men lose their heads and them- 
Selves. It’s hard to “keep a cool head” 
on your shoulders when you are surround- 
ed by “hot heads” who are determined to 
make a hero or even a god of you. 

But these heroes of ours did that very 
hard thing to do. One would think, after 
all they had suffered, that a little praise 
and a little of the comfort of being popu- 
lar would be acceptable. But the real 
hero thinks of his goal and not of him- 
self. Alvin York refused a thousand dol- 
lars a week on the stage and went back 
to twelve dollars a month and board be- 
cause he had no cause for sale. He 
fought for his country and refused to sell 
his time to an unworthy scheme to fleece 
his countrymen. Paul and Barnabas 
went out to minister to those who needed 
Christ and they thought too much of their 
message and of their Master and of these 
men to permit them to do a false thing, 
no matter how pleasing and popular a 
thing it was to do. 


An Unpopular Fight. Ws. 17, 18, 


The applause of the crowd is sweet 
music in an actor’s ears. Men on the 
stage live on such music, but real men 
on the stage of life are not moved from 
truth and right to please the crowd. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, tried to lure old 
John Knox from his proclamation of the 
unpleasant truth by surrounding him 
with the luxury and the beauty of her 
court, including herself and her ladies- 
in-waiting. But John Knox would not be 
moved by flattery or by beauty or by a 
promise of popular favor, and he 
preached the same searching sermon 
against the sins of the court and moved 
the scheming queen and her ladies to 
tears. The popular preacher may try to 
catch the applause of the crowd, but the 
prophet of God seeks his endorsement 
from a higher source. Paul and Barna- 
bas fought an unpopular fight, but they 
sought not the praise of men. They 
sought the approval of God. 


Pagan Praise and Pagan Persecution. Vs. 

18, 19. 

Paganism is not geographically defined. 
Paganism is of the heart, and the pagans 
of Lystra have many descendants in 
every land today. They are creatures of 
the moment and depend on what happens 
to steer their actions. If they like the 
thing, they offer garlands of glory, and 
if they like it not, they offer brickbats in- 
stead of bouquets. They are the same 
kind that cry “Huzzah!” for the hero to- 
day and would kill him tomorrow if they 
dared, because he does not do their lik- 
ing. They almost cry their heads off in 
praise of Captain Hobson, the “Hero of 
the Merrimac”, for his exploit in Santia- 
go harbor and then, when he stands with 
a greater than physical courage against 
the saloon and the bootlegger, they hate 
him and would cry, “Crucify him! Cruci- 
fy him!” if they dared to do so. 

And here is the crowd which has 
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dropped its garlands and its shouts of 
heathen worship and praise and has tak- 
en up stones to kill the ones it would 
have honored an hour ago. 


As the Disciples Stood Round About Him. 
Vv. 


After the cruel crowd goes, you will 
always find a faithful few who under- 
stand and will “stand around about you” 
to the death. That little band of faith- 
ful friends is worth all the mob of mur- 
derous men whose opinions and passions 
change with the winds. 

Paul and Barnabas were true “heroes 
of the faith” and the mission of the 
Church in every land is the greatest and 
truest adventure the world has known. 
The history of that glorious company who 
has faced the forests and cruel beasts 
and more cruel men is the wonder of the 
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Acts 15:1-35; Gak 5:1-15. 





Print Acts 15:1-11. 





THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


world, for they sought nothing for them- 
selves and everything for God and their 
fellows. 

May their zeal and their numbers nev- 
er grow less. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Where was Antioch in Syria? 

For what do we remember it? 

Where was Antioch in Pisidia? 

What happened there? 

Who was the lame man of Lystra? 

Why did he become the center of the 
scene? 

How did his faith bring blessing? 

What effect did his healing have on the 
people? 

What did they call Paul? Why? 

What did they call Barnabas? Why? 

What did they attempt to do? 

Why did Paul and Barnabas stop them? 

How did this prove their heroism? 

What was the result? 

What do we owe to the heroic foreign 
missionaries of the world? 


S. S. Lesson 


The Council at Jerusalem 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 133 


GOLDEN TEXT—If therefore the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. 


—John 8 :36. 


Acts 15: 1-11 

Supt.—1 And certain men which came 
down from Judaea taught the brethren, 
and said, Except ye be circumcised after 
the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved. 

School—2 When therefore Paul and 
Barnabas had no small dissension and dis- 
putation with them, they determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of 
them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about this question. 

3 And being brought on their way by 
the church, they passed through Phenice 
and Samaria, declaring the conversion of 
the Gentiles: and they caused great joy 
unto all the brethren. 

4 And when they were come to Jerusa- 
lem, they were received of the church and 
of the apostles and elders, and they de- 
elared all things that God had done with 
them. 

5 But there rose up certain of the sect 
of the Pharisees which believed, saying, 


That it was needful to circumcise them, 
and to command them to keep the law of 
Moses. 

6 And the apostles and.elders came to- 
gether for to consider of this matter. 

7 And when there had been much dis- 
puting, Peter rose up, and said unto them, 
Men and brethren, ye know how that a 
good while ago God made choice among us, 
that the Gentiles by my mouth should 
hear the word of the gospel, and believe. 

8 And God, which knoweth the hearts 
bare them witness, giving them the Holy 
Ghost, even as he did unto us; 

9 And put no difference between us 
and them, purifying their hearts by faith. 

10 Now therefore why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples, which neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear? 

11 But we believe that through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall 
be saved, even as they. 





DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, August 6—Disturbing Factors. 
Acts 15: 1-5. 


Tuesday—A Plea for Tolerance. Acts 15: 
6-11. 

Wednesday—Religious Differences. Acts 
15:12-21. 

Thursday—Working Together. Acts 15: 
22-35. 

Friday—Religious Freedom. Gal. 5: 1-5. 

Saturday—Unity in Christ. Eph. 2:11-21. 

Sunday—Christian Unity. Ps. 133. 


Approach to the Lesson 


It would seem a strange statement to 
us to hear anyone say that no one could 
be a Christian unless he were an Amer- 
ican. But that is the substance of the 
contest of the Council at Jerusalem when 
the “certain men” opposed Paul and Bar- 
nabas, insisting that converts must be- 
come Jews through Jewish rites before 
they could become Christians. 

It is hard for men to learn that Jesus 
came for the whole world and as much 
for the Chinese and the Hottentot as for 
the Canadian and the American. In the 
picture of Jesus and the children of dif- 
ferent races around him there is one lit- 
tle fair-faced girl which we, of course, 
think of as an American, but at the 
World’s Sunday School Corfvention at 
Glasgow, Scotland, a Primary teacher 
with a decided Scotch flavor to her talk, 


in describing the children around Jesus, 
said of the fair-haired child, after she 
had described the other children, “And of 
course this is a wee Scotch lassie.” 

In the background of our thinking we 
have a consciousness of our own that 
seems to tell us that Jesus and Chris- 
tianity are more natural for “our folks” 
than for the yellow or brown or red or 
black man and that we have the “white 
man’s burden” because we are a superior 
race. If we are superior, it is because 
Christianity (a religion from Asia) has 
made us so. 


The Fight for Christian Liberty 


Peter had to be taken from the house- 
top and convinced that it was right and 
proper for Cornelius of the Italian band 
to be a Christian even as the Jew could 
be. Christian liberty has been at war for 
its existence all through the ages, and 
there are millions of peoples today who 
know not the meaning of the word and 
look to some potentate, prince, or pope 
to map out their religion for them. But 
the reformation of four hundred years 
ago settled the matter for those whom 
the world called “Protestants” because 
they protested against the pope or the 


church dictating to their consciences. 
The Delegation From Jerusalem. V. 1. 


When converts came to Paul and Bar- 
nabas on their missionary journey, the 
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news came to Jerusalem and certain offi- 
cious and narrow-minded Jews immedi- 
ately set out to Asia Minor to make Jews 
of these converts before they could be- 
come Christians. They insisted that they 
“could not be saved” unless they went 
through certain Jewish rites and cere- 
monies and thet they should follow Moses 
and the elders before they could follow 
Christ. 


Paul and Barnabas Stand for Christian 

Liberty 

This officious and disquieting deputa- 
tion from Jerusalem found themselves 
face to face in dispute with Paul and 
Barnabas who stood for freedom in 
Christ for these converts to Christian- 
ity. With them there were to be no en- 
tanglements with the old, intricate cus- 
toms and rites of the Jews, but any man 
anywhere had access to Christ who con- 
fessed his sins and repented of them and 
accepted Christ as his Savior regardless 
of whether he was Jew or Gentile, bond 
or free. 





























Vs. 2-5. 





The Contest Carried to Jerusalem. 


Paul and Barnabas were determined to 
carry the matter to “headquarters” be- 
fore the apostles and elders at Jerusalem. 
It was a long and hard journey in those 
days, but they preached as they went and 






































































spread about “the joy of the Lord” to the d 
Gentile converts in Phoenicia and Sa- I 
maria. These newer Gentile converts felt v 
that they had friends at court in Paul b 
and Barnabas and they bid them God- d 
speed on their mission. b 
At Jerusalem they rehearsed the mat- Ci 
ter to the mother church and to the apos- tt 
tles and elders and were received with all fc 
the honors of those who had gone out al 
and returned as victors until “certain of yc 
the sect of the Pharisees” contended for 
the letter of the law and insisted that no 
“heathen” could become a Christian ex- At 
cept he first become legally a Jew. Such 
is always the argument of men in all 
ages who are more bound to their preju- 
dices than to the love of God and their 
fellow man. They want an “outward 
sign” rather than an “inward grace” in 
men. To them it is all settled if you go 
through certain forms and ceremonies. s 
The “Jesus Way” of life, however, never in | 
depends on outward ceremonies, but on = 
the “hidden man of the heart”. This '§ 
those letter-of-the-law Pharisees could yee 
not see. You must dot every “i” and he 
cross every “t” in the law even if after gos) 
that you simply lived a life of pretense oe, 
and form and “devoured widows’ houses” cia, 
and made long prayers “to be seen of 12 
men”. The church has still those who 3*t! 
make long prayers and go through end- abid 
less ceremonies and know not Christ. The Cae 
Pharisees are not all dead yet. 
Then Peter Rose Up. V. 7. No 
God bless old Peter, I love him! Hef ° ¢ 
was not always right, nor was he always fe °°" 
on the right side of things (and neither pe 
am I and neither are you), but Peter's Tues, 
heart was right and he got on the right 15. 
track after while even if he did make =< 
mistakes like you and I do. He sank on Thur: 
his attempt to walk on the water to Je [B Frida 
sus; he made a great mistake by oppos — **tr 
ing Jesus and his way of the cross after [MF Suna. 
his great declaration of him as the Son 60: : 
of the Living God; he denied Jesus and he a 
lied and he cursed and he swore anim °°'° 
declared that he never knew the man and The 
he did about every mean thing that you World 
and I have done, and I guess that’s the 4ges. 
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reason we like him. Not just because he 
often went the wrong way (like we do) 
but because he always found his way back 
and was “on the job” when the time of 
stress came again. Peter and David 
were “men after God’s own heart” and 
after ours, not because they were perfect 
men (there are no such beings), but be- 
cause they got up and went on after they 
had failed. 


I read those three words with a thrill: 
“And when there had been much disput- 
ing, Peter rose up!” I can see the war- 
ring factions contending for their posi- 
tion and thinking more of forms and cere- 
monies than of men and then Peter rose 
up, big-hearted, big-bodied Peter rose up, 
and I can imagine a great silence went 
over the place as they waited for the 
word of him who had gone through the 
ups and downs with Jesus himself and 
with the Church in its forming and was 
ready to speak or to act when the time 
came. He knew the story and was a part 
of it since that day on Galilee Jesus had 
made him turn from his nets to become 
a “fisher of men”. Well might these 
pause to hear what Peter had to say in 
a time like this. 


Peter Talks Straight to the Point. Vs. 7-11. 


There was no waste of words and no 
dodging of the issue when Peter spoke. 
He might be right and he might be 
wrong, but no one could say he was not 
brave and daring. In less than one hun- 
dred words he makes them face the issue 
by a simple recital of the facts in the 
case of how God had led him into the 
truth that there was “no difference” be- 
fore God between a Jew and a Gentile 
and that the Jew had no right “to put a 
yoke upon the neck” of Gentiles which 
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they nor their fathers were ever able to 
bear. And finally and generously he 
places the Jews’ salvation beside that of 
the Gentile (V. 11) and says that “we 
shall be saved even as they” and by the 
same way through faith and the grace of 
God. 


A Great Day for the World 


This day and this decision marked a 
great day in history. It moved Chris- 
tianity on from the narrow confines of a 
little race to a world-wide religion. It 
was a mighty step toward world broth- 
erhood and it began to shape itself to 
the mind of Christ who is ever bigger 
than we can know and whose heart in- 
cludes not only his native land but the 
“other sheep” and the final great “one 
fold and one shepherd”. God grant that 
we may be found fighting with him for 
that greater brotherhood which began at 
Jerusalem 1900 years ago, but which has 
yet a long ways to go. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS 


Who interfered with the 
Paul and Barnabas? 

Why did they interfere? 

Why did they go to Jerusalem? 

What joy did Paul and Barnabas scat- 
ter on the way? 

How were they received at Jerusalem? 

What contention came from the Phari- 
sees? 

Why was the council called? 
sided? 

Who stood up for Paul and Barnabas 
and their converts? 

How was Peter converted to this posi- 
tion? 

How did he say 
saved? 

What difference is there between races 
in coming to God? 
How has the 
progressed since? 
What has Christian unity and Christian 

union to do with this lesson? 


DISCUSSION 


converts of 


Who pre- 


that men were to be 


Christian brotherhood 


Ss. S. Lesson 


Paul Carries the Gospel Into Europe 


Acts 15:36 to 16:15. Print Acts 16:9-15. 


Devotional Reading: Isa. 60:1-6 


GOLDEN TEXT—Come over into Macedonia and help us.—Acts 16:9. 


Acts 16: 9-15 
_ Supt.—9 And a vision appeared to Paul 
in the night; There stood a man of Mace- 
donia, and prayed him, saying, Come over 
into Macedonia, and help us. 

School—10 And after he had seen the 
vision, immediately we endeavored to go 
into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that 
the Lord had called us for to preach the 
xospel unto them. 

11 Therefore loosing from Troas, we 
came with a straight course to Samothra- 
cia, and the next day to Neapolis; 

12 And from thence to Phillippi, which 
is the chief city of that part of Macedonia, 
and a colony; and e were in that city 
abiding certain days. 


13 And on the sabbath we went out of 
the city by a river side, where prayer was 
wont to be made; and we sat down, and 
spake unto the women which resorted 
thither. 

14 And a certain woman called Lydia, 

a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, 
which worshipped God, heard us: whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things which were spoken of 
Paul. 
. 15 And when she was baptized, and her 
household, she besought us, saying, If ye 
have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house and abide there. And 
she constrained us. 





DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, August 13—Teamwork in Mis- 
sions. Acts 15:36-41. 

Tuesday—The Call to Europe. Acts 16:6- 
15. 

Wednesday—The Call to Nineveh. 
3:1-4: 3. 

Thursday—The Call of Abram. Gen, 12:1-9. 

Friday—The Call of Moses. Exod, 3:9-17. 

Saturday—Why Send Missionaries? Rom. 
10:1-15, 

Sunday—The Light of the Nations. 
60: 1-6. 


Jonah 


Isa. 


Approach to the Lesson 


The spirit of the pioneer has made the 
world and shaped history through all the 
ages. Abraham and his going out “to a 





land he knew not of” personifies the spir- 
it of the ages in man. We are restless 
and pioneering and never satisfied with 
things as they are if there is a chance 
of better ahead. “Westward the course 
of empire takes its way”, but always led 
on by a little band of hardy pioneers who 
braved the dangers of unknown lands in 
the. spirit of adventure toward better 
things. Paul was a true pioneer. Had 
he not been, he would have been settled 
and satisfied at Antioch in Syria, in that 
great city and in that city church which 
was growing in numbers and in influence. 
But Paul was a “press-on” man and God 
had called him to be an “Apostle to the 
Gentiles” and he followed the call into 
any land which showed a need of his 
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service and sacrifice. He counted not the 
cost, but he counted only the need and 
listened only to the voice of God as it 
called him on. 


Forward Despite Friend or Foe. 


Acts 5: 
36-16: 8. 


Here is the story of trouble from which 
no life is free, First, Mark leaves him 
and then Barnabas and Paul cannot 
agree and they separate. Paul finds 
Silas, and afterward young Timothy was 
added to the company, and then Luke the 
beloved physician, the writer of the Acts 
of the Apostles, joined them at Troas. 
Great perplexity had come to Paul since 
he was “forbidden by the Holy Spirit” 
to preach in Asia and since “the spirit 
of Jesus suffered them not” to go where 
their minds were set on going to Bithy- 
nia. The way seemed hedged in and Paul 
and his company came one night to 
Troas on the shores of the Adriatic Sea, 
not knowing where they were to go and 
what they were to do. 

But a Vision Came That Night. V. 9. 

_ “Man’s extremity is God’s opportun- 
ity.” God often shuts all the doors we 
can see that he may open a new door 
which had never been seen by us and 
which opens into a wider field of oppor- 
tunity than we had ever dreamed. Liv- 
ingstone’s heart was set on China, but 
God shut the door and opened one into 
Africa and Livingstone followed God and 
became the mightiest missionary of his 
day in that far land. 


It is hard to wait for the vision—it 
seems so long delayed—but it is harder 
to go on without the vision. It is glori- 
ous to go when it leads on. It is worth 
waiting for if we labor while we wait. 
All the things come to him who /abors as 
he waits. He who loafs as he waits will 
never see the vision when it comes. To 
some, “wait” means to do nothing, but 
they that “wait on the Lord” and renew 
their strength know the difference. One 
may be a “waiter” and wait for “some- 
thing to turn up” or one may be a 
‘‘waiter” who girds himself for service 
and waits on the table or the house or 
the community while the vision tarries. 
The old monk who “carried on” in his 
service for the poor did not lose the vision 
of the Christ, but he was told that had 
he not ministered to them the vision 
would have been lost. 


Come Over and Help Us. V. 9. 


The vision was an inspiration to ac- 
tion. A cry for help puts strength and 
determination into the heart of any real 
follower of Christ. The very call of need 
puts fire into the life of a real Christian. 
You might be wounded in the battle, but 
the cry of another for help would rouse 
you to action and give you new power of 
will and of desire to help. Does not the 
cry of starving children in China rouse 
you? Does not the need of a million 
Christless lives in Japan cry “Come over 
and help” to you? If we are Christians, 
does not the need of the world cry out 
to us and become our “Man of Macedo- 
nia”? Does it mean nothing to you that 
70,000 people in Porto Rico are Christless 
without our message? 


Overseas for God. Vs. 10-12. 


It was not a very long journey, but it 
was an endless one; and today we are 
continuing that journey westward to 
the far call of the vision of need. It is 
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not miles or great distances which 
makes things great, but it is the outcome 
of the journey. One may journey a mile 
and accomplish a task which will live 
forever, and one may go around the 
world and there would not be a thing in 
the journey worthy of permanent record. 

This little journey of a little company 
in a little boat across a little sea was 
one of the greatest epochs of all history. 
It was the beginning of Christianity in 
Europe and it was not long until the 
echoes of that little journey were heard 
in the forum at Rome and at Caesar’s 
judgment seat and became the biggest 
thing on the horizon of the nations. Smile 
as you will at this little group in their 
strange craft following a vision, but that 
day changed history. 


They Came to Philippi, the Chief City. V. 
Paul had left the great city of Troas, 
his birthplace, and Jerusalem, his man- 
hood home, and Antioch, his first pastor- 
ate and a mighty city of Syria, and he 
(Paul) had gone to the inland centers 
of Asia Minor. But now God, through 
this vision, calls him back to the city 
and to the great cities of the world in his 
day. He is to go on from this “chief 
city” to the great cities of Europe, even 
to Athens and Corinth and Rome before 
he finishes the “good fight” and lays down 
his life for the cause and the Christ. 
John the Baptist was driven by the 
Spirit into the wilderness away from the 
haunts of men and Jesus continually 
sought the country places away from the 
crowd, but Paul was called of God to the 
cities of the world. He was a world man 
and a city man. He was a Jew by birth 
and a Greek by education and a Roman 
by citizenship. He was born in the 
great city of Tarsus and educated in the 
great city of Jerusalem. He was a city 
man and God wanted him in the cities 
and he called him there. Some are called 
to the countryside and some to the town. 
Go where the vision leads, for there is 
need in every place. 


V. 13. 





The Meeting by the Riverside. 


Visions and tasks are very different. 
The vision splendid may lead on to the 
task very common and difficult. The Man 
of Macedonia is glorious in a dream, but 
the halo is gone to many an one when he 
finds it is but a little group by the river- 
side without a house he can call his own 
in which to worship. But that is the lot 
of the missionary. It is not only the 
glory of the volunteer in some great con- 
vention with far Cathay in view, but, if 
we are (as was Paul) faithful to the 
heavenly vision, it will go with us into 
the sordid and strange places which look 
not at all like the vision glorious we saw 
from afar. Jesus walked amid lowly 
scenes like this and why should not we? 
Is the servant above his Lord? 


The Woman of Macedonia. Vs. 14, 15. 


Dr. Burnett likes to recite the words of 
a poem which tells us that there is not 
a thing in the world worth while “with- 
out a woman in it.” The Man of Mace- 
donia may bring the vision, but when it 
comes down to the common task there is 
always “a woman in it” if it is to be 
worth while and to go. The history of 
the Church is filled with the names of 
men but “HIS-story” recorded on the 
Book of Life reaches back into the shad- 
ows of the home and the church and the 
school and finds a great host of women 






THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 





who publish and promote the good and 
glad tidings of the Lord. Back of Au- 
gustine was a praying mother, or his- 
tory would have never known the name 
of Augustine. Back of Luther was a 
wife who asked him one morning when he 
was in low spirits, “Js God dead?’, and 
awakened him to life again. Back of the 
great revival in England and America 
was Susannah Wesley. Back of Henry 
Ward Beecher was a “mother who under- 
stood” just as Benjamin West said that 
his mother’s kiss made him an artist. She 
saw his crude drawing and said not a 
word but kissed him, and the artist be- 
gan to be. Thank God for the vision 
splendid brought to us by the Man of 
Macedonia, but thank God, too, for Lydia, 
the Woman of Macedonia, and her fol- 
lowers, who keep house and entertain the 
preacher, wash dishes 1,095 times a year, 
and pray and teach in the Sunday-school 
and work in the Ladies’ Aid and the mis- 
sionary society, make our homes and 
bring up our children and do most of the 
work which is common and unpreten- 
tious in the home and in the Chuch of 
God. It is the Woman of Macedonia who 
is found in the little prayer meeting by 
the riverside. Of course, on great occa- 
sions and shows and anniversaries and 
jubilees we think we must have the men 
preside and speak and be in evidence on 
the platform and everywhere, but if there 
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Lydia, his first convert and helper, was 
indispensable. We must have both. Man 
goes ahead to clear the forest and build 
the house which never becomes anything 
but a house until the touch of woman 
makes it a home. Man must do the 
heavy work of the beam and of brawn to 
build the house of God, but it never be- 
comes the glorious church of the living 
God until the women of Macedonia and of 
Machias and of Manchester and of every- 
where bring their offerings of love and 
sacrifice and beauty to glorify its mis- 
sion and to extend its service. Life would 
be poor indeed without the vision of the 
Man of Macedonia, but there would be no 
life worth living if the Woman of Mace- 
donia did not (like Lydia) find Christ 
by the riversides of life and cared for 
the preacher and the home and the 
church by her ministrations of love and 
sacrifice. 


























QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 






Why did Mark forsake Paul and Barna- 
bas? 
Why did Paul and Barnabas separate? 
Who was Silas? Who was Timothy? 
What prevented Paul’s work in Asia? 
What called him and his company 
Europe? 
To what city did he go? 
What company did he find there? 
Who was the first convert in Europe? 
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is a common task by the riverside or by What has been woman’s place in the 
the bedside which is, hidden from sight Church? ( 
and praise of man—be sure you’ll find What has been man’s. place in the ; 
a woman there. Church? ( 
What did it mean that the Church came { 
But We Need Both westward to Europe instead of eastward ; 
P b tale . to China and India and Japan? 1 
aul became his vision personified. He What obligation have we toward carry- I 
became the real Man of Macedonia and _ ing the gospel on? v 
Cc 
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Paul in a Roman Prison Z 
, ‘ . ~ th 
Acts 16:16-40. Print Acts 16:19-34. Devotional Reading: Isa. 55:6-13 
GOLDEN TEXT—Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say rejoice.—Phil. 4:4. gt 
on 
Acts 16: 19-34 prison were shaken: and immediately all ba 
, . »? ) 
Supt.—19 And when her masters saw ee eee a a Ss th. 
that the hope of their gains was gone, they 27 And the keeper of the prison awak- = 
caught Paul and Silas, and drew them into ing out of his sleep, and seeing the prison cal 
the marketplace unto the rulers, doors open, he drew out his sword, and $a) 
School—20 And brought them to the would have killed himself, supposing that dot 
magistrates, saying, These men, being the prisoners had been fled. : 
Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, 28 But Paul cried with a loud voice, 
21 And teach customs, which are not saying, Do thyself no harm: for we are pre 
lawful for us to receive, neither to ob- all here. use 
serve, being Romans. 29 Then he called for a light, and oe 
22 And the multitude rose up together sprang in, and came trembling, and fell can 
against them: and the magistrates rent down before Paul and Silas. unr 
off their clothes, and commanded to beat 30 And brought them out, and said, br 
them. Sirs, what must I do to be saved? re 
23 And when they had laid many 31 And they said, Believe on the Lord tha 
stripes upon them, they cast them into Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and mar 
prison, charging the jailor to keep them thy house. 
safely: 32 And they spake unto him the word mal 
24 Who, having received such a charge, of the Lord, and to all that were in his mon 
thrust them into the inner prison, and house, they 
made their feet fast in the stocks. 33 And he took them the same hour of ney 
25 And at midnight Paul and Silas the night, and washed their str’pes; and blew 
prayed, and sang praises unto God: and was baptized, he and all his, straightway. the 
the prisoners heard them, 34 And when he had brought them into } ‘ 
26 And suddenly there was a great his house, he set meat before them, and re- the | 
earthquake, so that the foundations of the joiced, believing in God with all his house. they 
lend 
from 
DAILY READINGS Saturday—Good for Evil. Luke 6:27-38. alwa 
7 Ss y—Jehovah’s Mercy. Isa. 55:6-13. 2 
Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading maid cas eisaiiztibg for e¢ 
of these Daily Readings is an important Approach to the Lesson 
Pray: 


part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, August 20—The Philippian Jailer. 
Acts 16:16-24. 

Tuesday—The Jailer Converted. Acts 16: 
Wednesday—The 
Gen, 41: 1-13. 
Thursday—Delivered From a Fiery Fur- 

nace. Dan. 3: 24-30. 
Friday—Deliverance Promised. Psalm 91: 


Prisoner Remembered. 





Old Elder Sweet was a “preacher of 
the old school” and I well recall his sing- 
ing (the first time I ever saw him) that 
old song which begins: 
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“How tedious and tasteless the hours, 

When Jesus no longer I see, 

Sweet prospects, sweet birds, and sweet 
flowers, 

Have lost all their sweetness to me. 
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| from a “troublesome” religion. 


The midsummer sun shines but dim, 
The fields strive in vain to look gay, 
But when I am happy in him, 
December’s as pleasant as May.” 
And the songs runs on to: 
“Content with a sense of his love, 
I've nothing to wish or to fear, 
For prisons would palaces prove, 
If Jesus abides with me here.” 


And I am just old-fashioned enough to 
like the sentiment of that old song and I 
believe when we all get to heaven that 
Paul will agree with old Elder Sweet that 
the prison at Philippi could not separate 
him from a consciousness of the presence 
of Jesus nor could iron bars separate 
him from the “sense of his love”, 

For it isn’t the prison—it’s the person. 
John Bunyan could go to prison and live 
there in the dungeon for twelve years 
and bring out a “Pilgrim’s Progress”, the 
most popular book ever originally written 
in English. Another might go to that 
same Bedford jail (and I am sure they 
did) and moan their life away amid its 
sordid surroundings. 

“Stone walls do not a prison make 

Nor iron bars a cage.” 

We may be prisoners of hope or of 
hopelessness. A “tent or a cottage” or 
even a prison with God is better than the 
widest house without him. Pilate is too 
often on the judgment seat while Jesus 
is branded as a criminal at the bar—but 
who would exchange places except an- 
other man with the heart of a Pilate? 
The jailer of Philippi is asleep in his 
comfortable bed and Paul is in his prison 
fastened securely in the stocks. But it 
is the spirit of the jailer which is im- 
prisoned and it is the free spirit of Paul 
which “giveth songs in the night”. 


Cast in Prison for Doing Good. Vs. 19-23. 


There are a lot of people outside of 
prison who ought to be inside and there 
are some who are bound in prison houses 
that have no real reason for being there. 

Paul’s crime was the crime of doing 
good to a poor, helpless and witless girl 
on the streets of the city. Her masters 
(or oppressors) sought to make money 
out of her madness, and when they saw 
that she was cured, they made common 
cause with the heathen authorities by 
saying that these men were breaking 
down Roman customs. 

The liquor dealers of America tried to 
prove to the people how much grain they 
used to make their liquor until the war 
came and*the Government was after all 
unnecessary use of grain and then the 
breweries and distilleries tried to prove 
that they used very little grain in the 
manufacture of their stuff. Like the 
maid’s masters, they tried to have “com- 
mon cause” with the powers that be that 
they might profit whichever way the wind 
blew. These “masters” could “prey” on 


| the superstitions of the people through 


the exhibition of this poor little maid or 
they could “pray” the powers that be to 
lend their aid in protecting the people 
There is 
always an excuse (and never a reason) 
for evil. 


Prayer and Song in Prison. VWs. 24, 25. 


Paul preached and practiced his in- 


| junction to “Pray without ceasing and in 


everything give thanks.” Everything in- 
cluded the prison and the stocks and the 
blackness of the midnight hour. They 
not only gave thanks in prayer, but they 
sang their thanksgiving unto God. And 
the prisoners heard them—And I suppose 
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that this demonstration of their preach- 
ing in practical life was a lot mightier 
than saying the words by the preacher. 
The preacher had preached this doctrine 
and now the preacher was practicing it. 
Old Elder Sweet (again) not only 
preached a powerful gospel, but he sang 
it in his heart and he worked at it with 
his hands. He was one of the best all- 
around workmen in all Washington Val- 
ley and his preaching was powerful on 
Sunday because his living had been pow- 
erful on Monday. 

There was another even more eloquent 
preacher came afterwards to Washington 
Valley pulpit, but he preached much bet- 
ter on Sunday than he could live on Mon- 
day and he “fizzled out’, as one of the 
members expressed it. Paul lived in the 
prison what he had preached in the pul- 
pit and the prisoners heard it and the 
prisoners and the parishoners and the 
people all around will hear it and know it 
when your life checks up (or does not 
check up) to the Sunday sermon you 
preach or to the Sunday-school lesson you 
teach or to the Sunday profession that 
you make. 


There Was a Great Eurthquake. Vs. 26, 27. 


Preach on, and teach on, and live on, 
and the earthquake surely will come. It 
may not arrive tonight nor for a long 
time to come (as we count time), but it’s 
on the way and_ will arrive on God’s 
schedule. God’s word never returns to 
him void. If it is preached and taught 
and lived faithfully, it is bound to stir up 
an earthquake in the lives of men. George 
Mueller prayed for sixty-two years for 
an earthquake in the life of a man and 
it came. Moody could not understand 
the power of the gospel in his meetings 
until he found that a little old woman 
had reached heaven by her prayers and 
had prayed down an earthquake for him. 
I know a little weazened up man who 
lays great stress in prayer and I have 
wondered if he had ever had any an- 
swers to the prayers he prayed until one 
day I talked with one of the leading reli- 
gious workers of America and he told me 
that man’s prayers had led him into the 
work. You may not be able to turn the 
world upside down by your own power 
and personality, but your prayers and 
your practice may lead another into do- 
ing the thing you could never do and he 
will make your earthquake and help to 
change the world and its workings for 
good and for God. 


Forever an Evangelist. Vs. 27-34. 


Paul had the spirit of an evangelist 
that could not be killed or curbed. You 
could place him on the stairs of the tem- 
ple court or you could put him with a 
little company by the riverside or you 
could wreck him on a ship bound for a 
Roman prison or you could put his feet 
in the stocks of a Philippian jail—he was 
an evangelist always who sang his songs 
in the night and saved the soul of his 
jailer in an earthquake. Nothing could 
stop him. He lived to extend the King- 
dom of God and a beating with stripes 
or a prison house or even an earthquake 
could not shake him from his “one thing 
I know”—the message of the Cross. 


V. 34. 


“What a wonderful change in my life has 
been wrought 
Since Jesus came into my heart.” 


The jailer might have sung Brother 


The Jailer Becomes the Host. 
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McDaniel’s song with a deep meaning if 
it had been written at that time. But 
written or not, he knew the touch and the 
tune of it, for it has come into and out of 
the experience of millions on millions of 
lives. 

It was a “wonderful change” for this 
cruel man to place these men in the inner, 
almost airless, dark prison in stocks at 
night and then only a few hours later 
make them guests at his own private ta- 
ble. That is the “wonderful change” that 
comes into any heart that has gone far to 
the wrong and is awakened to the right 
by the power of God. It is one of the 
most wonderful and most true things in 
the world. I know and you know and 
can tell the names and addresses of men 
who have had just as wonderful changes 
over night as did that jailer of Philippi. 
Take Bob Bell, the hobo of yesterday, 
and find in him today that fine Scotch 
Presbyterian elder of Cleveland. I knew 


‘both Bobs and he is a modern miracle. 


Then Archie Gibson, that drunken rail- 
road man who gambled his money away 
and left his family, and then came the 
earthquake; and Rev. Archie Gibson is 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ with 
power in Sharpesville, Pennsylvania. Or 
take Carl Blackmore, the drunken barber 
who is one of the best gospel mission 
evangelists in America today. Or Jerry 
McAuley, the river thief, who became a 
redeemer of thieves and sinners. Or take 
Ed. Clark, the drunkard and companion 
of Auburn and Sing Sing intimates, and 
find him today preaching the gospel down 
on Broadway in Buffalo. Meet my 
friend, Rev. Edward Clark, and his help- 
er, Mrs. Clark, who used to be in the 
business of staying at home nights with 
nothing to eat and crying for her drunk- 
en husband. Surely “a wonderful change 
in their lives has been wrought since 
Jesus came into their hearts,” and_ it 
proves that Paul’s Jesus and the jailer’s 
Jesus is “just the same today” and that 
the age of miracles is not past. 
QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

In what city were Paul and Silas in this 
lesson? 

What had happened there by the river- 
side? 

What 
streets? 

Why did the 
maid's healing? 

What did they do with Paul? 

What did the magistrates and multitude 
do? 

What did the jailer do with them? 

What showed the _ spirit of the 
prisoners? 

What was the 
prisoners? 

What act of God changed the scene? 

What did the jailer do? 

How did Paul guide him to salvation? 

What change did it make in the jailer? 

Does it ever make changes in lives like 
that today? 

What does “Rejoice in the Lord always” 
mean? 

How 
lives? 


had happened to them on the 


“masters” object to the 


two 


effect on the other 


can we make it possible in our 
oO 
Gratitude is a self-rewarding virtue; 
it makes those who have it so far happier 
than those who have it not. It inspires 
the mind with lively impressions, and 
when it is habitua!, with an habitual 
cheerfulness and content, of which those 
who are without it have no experience or 
idea.—J. B. Mozley. 
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BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Cc. E. Topic 


Personal Conviction vs. Following the Crowd 
Acts 5: 27-29 


“I am only one . 


. . . but I am one.” 





What am I to do? 


by not participating? 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mary says: Our social class meetings in school have some things in them 
that I have been taught are not right, but most of the things are fine and good. 
Shali I stay away from those where they have things that 
I do not approve or shall I be a “‘wall flower” and make myself conspicuous 








DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 30—Aaron Followed 
Crowd. Exod. 32:1-8. 

Tuesday—Jesus Followed Conviction. John 
18:28-40. 

Wednesday—The Way of the Crowd. Matt. 
24 :36-42. 

Thursday—Elijah Followed Conviction. 1 
Kings 18:17-39. 

Friday—When Peter Failed. 
75. 

Saturday—When Stephen Triumphed. Acts 


7 354-6 

Sunday—Topic—Personal Conviction ver- 
sus Following the Crowd. Acts 5:27-29. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


To show that we have a personal re- 
sponsibility to God and man. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


Paul and Barnabas at Lystra surely 
did not go with the crowd even when it 
would have been to their every present 
advantage to do so. They stood against 
the crowd of pagan worshipers and took 
the consequences. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Daniel Webster was said to have had 
the greatest brain of any American 
statesman. One day he was asked what 
was the greatest thought which ever en- 
tered into that massive brain of his, to 
which he thoughtfully and earnestly re- 
plied: “My personal responsibility to Al- 
mighty God.” 

The movers of the world are those who 
have stood on their own two feet against 
the surging crowd. Ninety-five percent 
of the people are swayed by the thinking 
and action of five percent of the thinkers 
and doers of the world. If you think and 
act for yourself, you belong to that five 
percent. If you are the color of your en- 
vironment and go with it, you belong to 
the ninety-five percent which have the 
newspapers and the talk of the town do 
their thinking for them 


the 


Matt. 26:69- 


“Men are as alike as the leaves on the 
trees, 

Alike as the bees in the swarming of bees, 

We look on the millions which make up 
the state, 

All equally small, all equally great, 

And the pride of our spirit is cowed. 

“Then fate calls for a man that is larger 
than men, 

There’s a surge in the crowd, 
movement, and then, 

The man comes out from the crowd.” 

Exod. 32: 1-8. 


This brother of Moses made for the ex- 
cuse of his departing from the way of the 
Lord that “the people” did it. He pre- 
tended that he was against the idolatrous 
scheme, but “the people” cried for it, so 


there’s a 


Aaron. 


let the people have what they want. How 
about this argument today in the light of 
history? 

Elijah. 1 Kings 18: 17-39. 

Here’s a man who will give you a 
thrill! He cares naught for kings nor 
queens nor courts. He is responsible to 
God and his conscience. Like the old 
Bishop of Alexandria when he was told 
that the whole world was against him, 
said, “Then I’m against the whole 
world!” Everybody admires a man who 
stands for his convictions in the face of 
threats and danger. 


Matt. 26: 69-75. 


Peter was a big-hearted, brave, and 
generous man, and when he was near his 
Lord nothing could move him. But in that 
lone hour when he felt that the Lord and 
all was lost, he slipped grievously; and 
so will we when we cease to believe in our 
cause and in the Lord’s nearness and 
sympathy and help. If we feel that we 
are alone, we weaken. When we feel that 
the Lord God is on our side, we are in- 
vincible. 
Stephen. 


Peter. 


Acts 7: 54-60. 
Stephen saw Jesus “at the right hand 
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of God” and that sight made him a hero 
of the faith who met death without a 
tremor. His bravery and devotion and 
sweet spirit at his death (martyrdom) 
proved to young Saul of Tarsus that 
Christianity was real and that Christ and 
Almighty God were back of this new 
“way” of living. 

The Apostles went to their death for 
their convictions, repeating the words of 
Peter and John before the council, “It is 
better to obey God than man.” 

The Martyrs refused to say the single 
word which would have freed them from 
the burning stake. To them, life was of 
less worth than the truth for which they 
stood. 

Henry Clay said, “I had rather be right 
than be president,” and that attitude 
made him eternally famous. 

In school and home and everywhere— 
well, what should we do anyway? Fol- 
low the crowd or—what? 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
“Follow Your Leader.” 


FOR THE C. E. FORUM 


What about following the crowd in 
questionable movies? In making a joke of 
the law in the use of liquor? In “mixed” 
parties and dances with questionable 
characters? 

Should the Church “follow the crowd” 
and put on movies? Or have sensational 
services to draw people? Should C. E. so- 
cieties have socials just to please the pop- 
ular element or appeal to less and keep 
from lowering their standards? Is “‘every- 
body’s doing it’ a good and sufficient rea- 
son for following the crowd? Why? Why 
not? Should we be “queer” by not doing 
as other folks are doing? 


INTERMEDIATE C. E, TOPIC 


How May We Become Better Acquaint- 
ed With God? Luke 12:27-29. (Conse- 
cration Meeting.) 


Cc. E. Topic 


True and False Standards of Success 
Matt. 7: 1-5; Josh. 1:8 


“Do more than command success—deserve it.” 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


A young man planned to be a missionary but was persuaded that he had 
a great talent for business and that he could earn so that he might give enough 
to support a missionary of his own on the field and still do much good at 


home. 


Was he wise in thus changing to a business career? 





DAILY READINGS 
Monday, August 6—The Wealth Standard. 
Mark 10: 17-27. 
Tuesday—Standard of Power. Dan. 4: 29- 
37. 
Wednesday—The World's Standard. 1 John 
2:15-17. 
Thursday—The True 
Will. Acts 2: 22-24. 
Friday—The Way to Success. Ps. 1: 1-6. 
Saturday—A Good Testimony. Acts 13:36. 


Sunday—Topic—True and False Standards 
of Success. Matt. 7:1-5; Josh. 1:8. 


Standard—God'’s 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


To know and to follow the true stand- 
ards of worth-while living. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


The old Jew centered success on the 
prejudices while the Christian and his 
ideal of success were based on a Chris- 
tian principle. Prejudice and Truth met 
in a death grip at Jerusalem that day. 
Both could not live if the mission of the 
Christ were to go forward. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


One test of your standards would be to 
get by yourself and honestly and truly 
put down on paper just what you would 
do if you had a million dollars. A better 
test is what you are doing with that dol- 





lar you now have. Some one has said 
that if you will tell him what you spend 
your money for that he can easily deter- 
mine your character and what you con- 
sider the desirable things of life. 


Money? Mark 10: 17-27. 


Is money a standard of success? Then 
there are a thousand millionaires in this 
country who are more successful than 
Lindbergh. 


Salary 


Maybe not just money but the ability 
to earn money shows that you are a real 
success in this Twentieth Century living. 
Well, if that is the standard, then Jack 
Dempsey of the prize ring is more suc- 
cessful than Herbert Hoover, and Tex 
Rickard is more successful than President 
Coolidge. They are able to make more 
money in a day than President Coolidge 
had made in four years as president. 


Knowledge Is Power? 


If it isn’t having money, then it must 
be in having knowledge and culture. But 
President Roosevelt at Harvard Univer- 
sity said that Harvard graduates caused 
him more trouble in promoting good than 
the ignorant man of the street. There 
must be something beside mere scholar- 
ship, good as that may be. 


Popularity? 


Theodore Cuyler, of Brooklyn, used to 
say, “Popularity is power”, but it is not 
always used to promote the best. Some- 
times it is used to promote the worst in 
man. 

Position? 


If you.only could be governor or mayor 
or president—that would be success— 
would it not? But they have just put 
two governors in jail this last year and 
all mayors and presidents have not been 
shining successes. There must be some- 
thing deeper than that. 


Desire the Best. Job 23: 1-10. 


Down deep in your heart, desire and 
pray to be the best that God has marked 
out for you to be. 


Study Jesus. John 14: 1-14, 


There was only one perfect man and 
one perfectly successful life and we need 
to study that life of Jesus. He not only 
came to show us a life, but he came to 
give us a life. Study Jesus. 


Seek to Know God Fully. Ps. 119: 9-16. 


We are a success in so far as we are 
in fullest tune with God and his plan for 
our life. Let us seek to know him and 
his will in us. 

How? By prayer. 
service to others. By sacrifice as Jesus 
did. By obedience to his known will. 
Seek to know his mind and will as in his 
Word daily. 

Real Success is measured by how well 
prepared we are to live and do when our 
chance comes. If we are physically and 
mentally and socially and spiritually able 
to meet life as Jesus was, according to 
our degree, we will be a success. If not 
—we will fail, if we fail with millions in 
the bank. 

PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 

“Room at the Top.” 


FOR THE C. E. FORUM 
Which of these men and women were 


By his Word. By 
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successes or failures and tell what made 
them such: Roger Williams? Russell Con- 
well? John L. Sullivan? Lindbergh? Dick 
Byrd? Gene Tunney? Jane Addams? 
Hoover? Al Smith? Rev. Emily K. Bish- 
op? Francis Willard? Ruth Elder? Presi- 
dent Coolidge? Mrs. Coolidge? 
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Merchant. 


Name a successful preacher. 
Girl. 


Farmer. Teacher. Parent. Boy. 
INTERMEDIATE C. E. TOPIC 


How Shall We Use Our Leisure Time 
on Sunday? Rev. 1: 10a; Phil. 4: 8. 


Cc. E. Topic 


How Magazines and Newspapers Help or Hinder 
Christian Living 
2 Tim. 3: 1-17 


“Reading maketh a full man.” 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
After al] the newspapers and magazines that there are published, should 


our church publish The Herald of Gospel Liberty 


Herald? Why? 


and The Sunday School 





READINGS 
That 


DAILY 


August 13—Lies Hinder. 


Monday, 


Exod 20: 16. 
Tuesday—Stories That Help. Luke 15: 11- 
32. 


Wednesday—Dark Tales That Warn. Matt. 
27: 3-10. 

Thursday—First-page News. Hab. 2: 1-14. 

Friday—Example May Lead Astray. Prov. 
22: 24, 25. 

Saturday—Example 
11: 22-33. 

Sunday—Topic—How 
Newspapers Help or 
Living. 2 Tim. 3: 1-17. 


May Inspire. 2 Cor. 


Magazines and 
Hinder Christian 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 
An appreciation of good reading. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


These pioneers into Europe were read- 
ers and writers. Luke was the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles and wrote the 
lesson himself and he also wrote the Gos- 
pel bearing his name. Paul wrote more 
of the New Testament than any other 
one person. Mark, who started out with 
him, wrote the Gospel according to Mark. 
There is a book of Barnabas, but it has 
never been authenticated and few have 
read it. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Some discriminating writer has said 
that the embarrassment of getting an ed- 
ucation in Lincoln’s day was that there 
were so few books or papers of any kind 
that a boy could get hold of, but that the 
embarrassment of today is because there 
are so many from which to choose. 

Fifty years ago the average home took 
a weekly newspaper and had a few old- 
time books on its shelves. Today the 
average home takes a daily newspaper 
(or two) and a half-dozen magazines and 
has a library more or less stacked with 
average books. 

The trouble of yesterday was to get 
something to read. The trouble with to- 
day is that there is so much to read that 
we “skim” and read nothing fully. 
Charles Lamb once said that a man who 
carefully read ten pages of a good book 
and studied it word by word and sent- 
ence by sentence was an educated man. 
But whoever does a thing like that these 
days? Why, we hardly have time for 
the morning paper before the evening 
comes and then there is the Saturday 
Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and Liberty and The American Mag- 
azine, and maybe the Red or the Green 


or the Blue or the Yellow Book, and good- 
ness knows what other colors. 
Look Out for the “Yellows” and_ the 

“Yellers” 

Don’t allow a newspaper continually 
to come into your home that is full of 
scare heads and yelling about something 
awful all the time which seldom comes to 
pass. These seek the worse there is and 
play it up with half-truths which are 
sometimes worse than whole lies. Have 
a newspaper that you can rely on and 
then don’t read it. It 1sn’t worth while 
to read a whole newspaper. “Skim” it 
and let it go and take time on something 
more worth while. Don’t be a newspaper 
worm. A bookworm is bad enough, but 
a newspaper worm mulling over stuff all 
day that will probably be denied tomor- 
row or of little importance if it is not. 

A good newspaper does not feature 
everything in big black headlines, but re- 
serves that for things which deserve 
such emphasis. A good newspaper does 
not give its best pages to crime continu- 
ally. 

A good magazine does not see most 
brilliant covers and most suggestive pic- 
tures and most sensual] szories of impos- 
sible “confessions”, etc. There are 
(probably) a thousand different kinds of 
magazines published in America and a 
dozen or so good ones. Most of them ca- 
ter to a low crowd. The American Mag- 
azine is clean and good even if it is not 
the highest kind of thing. It is full of 
material “success” and too much of that 
sort of a thing is too much of that sort 
of a thing. As Arthur says, “Am I right 
or am I right?” 

Home and School Life 

Good papers and magazines that fit in- 
to our home and school life and tell us 
what the world is doing which is big and 
fine and daring are good to have around 
the house. They help make better homes 
and gardens and kitchens and folks. 
Church Papers 

An eastern man has said that the rea- 
son ministers have higher ideals of civic 
life is because they have their reading 
from church papers as well as daily pa- 
pers and these church papers interpret 
life in a truer way than do the dailies and 
the weekly secular papers. Every home 
should have a church paper which re- 
views the news and interprets it fairly 
and finely. 

The Fuller Process 

Reading is not enough. Thinking is 

needed. “Reading makes a full man”, but 
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thinking makes a real growing man of 
worth in his world. Better to read fewer 
things and better things and to give them 
more time and thought. “Beware of the 
man of one book” has a bit of truth in it 
if that book is a real book worth study. 
You’ll never need to beware of the man 
who reads nothing but the newspapers. 
He’ll never “set the river on fire”. 


PASTOR’S CLOSING 
Read—think—act. 


MESSAGE 


August 26, 1928 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


FOR THE C, E, FORUM 


Would you class the following as good 
or bad reading and why: The Country 
Gentleman? Physical Culture? Your 
Town Paper? The American Magazine? 
The Red Book? The Christian Science 
Monitor? Confessions? College Humor? 
The New York Times? Chicago Tribune? 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty? The 
Christian Endeavor World? 


INTERMEDIATE C,. E. TOPIC 


Enjoying What Is Beautiful. 
lla; Ps. 19: 1-6. 


Eccl. 3: 


Cc. E. Topic 


What the World Owes to Religious Leaders 
2 Cor. 12: 1-12 


“It matters not how long we live so much as how we live.” 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Resolved, That our religious leaders of today will compare favorably with 
the religious leaders of the Church during the past 400 years—since the 


Reformation. 








DAILY READINGS 


Monday, August 20—Christ Revealed God. 
John 14: 9. 

Tuesday—Paul’s Evangelistic Zeal. 
9:1-5. 

Wednesday—Peter Broke Down Prejudice. 
Acts 11: 1-8. 

Thursday—An Organizer. Tit. 1: 1-16. 

Friday—Moses, Who Made a Nation, Deut. 
27: 1-10. 

Saturday—Elijah, Who Resisted Kings. 1 
Kings 17: 1-7. 

Sunday—Topic—What the World Owes to 
Religious Leaders. 2 Cor. 12: 1-12. (Mis- 
sionary emphasis.) 


Rom. 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


To recall our debt to the “Faith of 
Our Fathers”. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


Paul was the mightiest leader of the 
Christian Church after Christ. The Phi- 
lippian jail was a test of his loyalty to 
Christ and the story of that night will 
forever remain a glorious page in the 
history of the Church and of Paul, its 
great leader, in those early missionary 
days. The church at Philippi was found- 
ed on this night of sacrifice in jail and 
that day of prayer by the riverside. 


How Much Do We Owe? 


We live in a land of freedom and free- 
ly say and do things today which would 
have cost us our lives a few centuries 
ago. This priceless heritage was bought 
for us at the price of blood. Hugh Lati- 
mer, when he was burned at the stake 
for his faith, said to his companion in 
the flames: “Be of good cheer, Ridley; 
and play the man. We shall this day, by 
God’s grace, light such a candle in Eng- 
land as I trust will never be put out.” 


Read Fox’s “Book of Martyrs” 


During the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
in England, some four centuries ago, 
John Fox wrote the story of those who 
had given their lives for their faith in 
Christ and for the right of the common 
man to know and serve God and to read 
his Word (the Bible) and to follow its 
teachings without fear of persecution and 
death. Think of being sentenced te a 
horrible death and burned at the stake 
for the reading of the Bible. Brave lead- 


ers of the Church died that horrible 
death, many of them, before the right 
was given. 


“The Morning Star of the Reformation” 


John Wycliffe was a mighty leader in 
the Church in the Fourteenth Century 
and dared to stand against the intrigue 
of the Pope and his friars. He was the 
first to declare the Pope Antichrist and, 
in the face of death, he fought the evils 
of the Church in his generation and, al- 
though he escaped death,-he was so hated 
by the depraved church that they dug up 
his body and burned it and cast its ashes 
in the river that none might visit his 
tomb and to show the attitude of the 
church against a “heretic”. But the life 
of Wycliffe lit the fires of the Reforma- 
tion although they slumbered more than 
a century before Luther’s day. 


John Huss of Bohemia 

Four years before the death of John 
Wycliffe, there was born a boy baby in 
Bohemia (in 1380) who became a great 
teacher and a great priest and preacher 
in the Church of his day. He found the 
life and writings of Wycliffe and decided 
to trust his cause to Christ and renounce 
the authority of the Pope. His stand sent 
him to the dreaded flames where he said: 
“What I taught with my lips I now seal 
with my blood,” and while the flames 
mounted to devour his body he sang a 
song so cheerful and so loud that for a 
time he drowned the crackling of the fire. 


Martin Luther, the Miner’s Son 


One hundred years after the birth of 
that boy of Bohemia (John Huss) there 
was born a boy in Saxony of Germany in 
a miner’s cabin and who was named 
Martin Luther. He became successively 
a student, a _ scholar, a magistrate, a 
priest, a monk, a university professor, 
but finally a visit to Rome sent him out 
with the passion of a reformer in his 
heart. He took for his doctrine the words 
of Paul, “The just shall live by faith”, 
and denied the right of the Church to 
keep men from personal and immediate 
touch with God. He defied the rulers of 
Church and state who conspired to over- 
come him. He was called to face the 
council and his friends tried to dissuade 
him from going for they feared for his 
life, but he replied that he would go if 
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“every tile on the housetops were a dev- 
il”. He fought the good fight and led 
the forces of the Reformation and Chris- 
tian liberty to the victory and freedom 
which we now have and which (we some- 
times fear) we esteem too lightly seeing 
at what great cost it came to us. 


Others of Whom the World Was Not 


Worthy 


But time would fail us even to speak 
of the brave lives of Calvin and Grotius 
and Zwingli and Wesley and Whitfield 
and all who followed in their train down 
to more modern leaders like Moody and 
Mott and Speer and Poling and those 
who lead the youth “Crusade With 
Christ”. God grant that it may bring 
us many new leaders for tomorrow. 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
Heroes of Faith. 


INTERMEDIATE C, E. TOPIC 
A Trip Around the World. Acts 1:8; 
13: 1-8. 
FOR THE C. E. FORUM 


What service did any of the following 
render to the cause of Christ through their 
Christian leadership and what debt do we 
owe them: Paul? Polycarp? Augustine 
of Hippo? The Johns of the Church— 
John Baptist? John the Apostle? John of 
Damascus? John the Presbyter? John Cal- 
vin? John Wesley? John Huss? John 
Knox? John Robinson? John Wycliffe? 
Thinking of our freedom in the church and 
the use of the Bible for what do we owe 
Luther? Zwingli? Tyndale? Calvin? 
Erasmus? King James? Other leaders of 
the Church? 


Real Living 


He sat down over against the treasury, and 
beheld how the multitude cast money into the 
treasury: and many that were rich cast in much. 
And there came a poor widow, and she cast in 
two mites, which make a farthing. And he called 
unto him his disciples, and said unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, This poor widow cast in more 
than all they that are casting into the treasury: 
for they all did cast in of their superfluity; but 
she of her want did cast in all that she had, even 
all her living.—Mark 12:41-44. 

T is not the amount that one gives, but 

it is the proportion that really counts. 
Jesus sat over against the treasury and 
beheld how the multitude cast money into 
the treasury, and he does today. They 
were unconscious of him. They came and 
knew not that he was interested in their 
doing. They seemed unconscious that the 
hidden secrets were trooping along in the 
light of day. How often we seem that 
way! Still do those eyes follow the wor- 
shiper to the temple, visit the merchant 
in his store, peer into the office, and gaze 
around our homes. It is a wonderful 
moment when one realizes the imminent 
presence of God. The consciousness of 
this interested One invests life with ma- 
jestic dignity. He is always present. He 
watches the worshipers, he knows their 
thoughts. 

It is sacrifice that makes living become 
real life. It is when we enter the land of 
sacrifice that we deal with the vital 
forces. Christ does not seem to begin 
his reckoning until the superfluities are 
stripped away. The things that we can- 
not spare seem in his sight to be the live 


things. * WARREN H. DENISON. 
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Primary Teacher’s Lesson Material 
BY MRS. F. E, BULLOCK 


August 5, 1928 
Friends of Jesus Today 


Theme for the Quarter: What Friends 
of Jesus Do. (Being Polite.) 
Biblical Material: Gal. 5: 22, 23a. 


Memory Verse: Be ye kind one to an- 
other. Eph. 4: 32. 

Aim for the Teacher: What effect has 
courtesy upon chraacter? How can I 
help these children to learn true cour- 
tesy? 

Aim for the Children: Why should I 
be polite? 

Extra Material: With this lesson be- 
gins a series of four Conduct Lessons. 
The Scripture material is very small in 
amount. In fact, it is a statement of 
principle only. The story in the pupil’s 
book is intended to be suggestive of a 
real life situation, but the material the 
teacher should use should be real life sit- 
uations from her own group, and the 
surroundings of her own children. 

Worship: 

Song: “In the Morning When I Wake” 
or “This Is My Father’s World.” 

Picture: Use pictures of homes. Talk 
to the children of what it means to have 
a good home. The story, “The Little 
Loaf”, page 48, in “Ethics for Children”, 
will help in inculeating politeness. 

Call to Worship: “Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord: for this is right. 
Honor thy father and mother; .... 
that it may be well with thee and thou 
mayest liye long on the earth.” 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, we thank 
thee for fathers and for mothers, and 
for all the friends thou hast given us. 
Help us to show we do thank thee by be- 
ing polite and courteous to all whom we 
meet. We want to be as polite as we are 
sure Jesus would be were he our age. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

Lesson Material: As has been stated 
before, there is no Scripture material 
given for this lesson. This and the four 
following lessons are to be taught as 
Conduct Lessons. If you are using a 
project in your teaching work, you will 
not find yourself short of opportunities 
for inculcating true courtesy. If, for in- 
stance, your project has included, as we 
hope it has, a picnic, there will rise more 
than one occasion when you will want to 
say, “Tommy, quit that!” It may even 
be necessary to say it at the time, but if 
you let the valuable opportunity slip to 
implant true courtesy, you are failing 
to do the real work of teaching which is 
yours. If you cannot, during the picnic, 
take the time to bring out true principles 
of courtesy, take the time today. “Was 
Tommy right or wrong in what he did?” 
Why? Was it only because he was not 
polite, or was it because his being im- 
polite hurt Margaret (or whatever the 
results may have been)? ‘Do not an- 
nounce decisions yourself, even as to 
Tommy’s politeness or lack of it. Let 
the children make their own conclusions. 
You will find they have rather definite 
thoughts in most cases, if given the op- 
portunity to “think without confusion 
clearly”. After the question has been 
fully discussed, the Scripture lesson may 
then be brought out as one of the rules 
which God has given us for solving just 
Such questions. It will be a surprise to 


the average child to know the Bible has 
anything to say on the matter of cour- 
tesy. Remind the children that once up- 
on a time a man (Livingstone) spoke of 
Jesus as “a Gentleman of the most 
peculiar honor”. Was he right? What 
does it mean to be a gentleman? A lady? 
When shall we begin to be ladies and gen- 
tlemen? 

Use the three periods much as you have 
been doing. The thought of how the les- 
son truths should be lived should grow 
out of your discussion. The story in the 
children’s book may be told as the way in 
which Peter and Polly learned something 
about politeness. 


A Verse for the Teacher’s Use: 


“ ‘Define a gentleman’, you say; 
Why, yes, I think I can. 
He’s as gentle as a woman 
And as manly as a man.” 


August 12, 1928 
Friends of Jesus Today 


Theme: Telling the Truth. 

Biblical Material: Eph. 4: 15, 25; Col. 
3: 9a; Zech. 8:16. 

Memory Verse: Speak ye truth each 
one with his neighbor. Eph. 4: 25. 

Aim for the Teacher: How may I help 
the children to develop the principle of 
truthfulness, and use it in their daily 
life? 

Aim for the Children: What does it 
mean always to be truthful? 

Extra Material: Read all you can find 
in the Bible about truthfulness. Read 
“Child Nature and Child Nurture”, by 
E. P. St. John, or “Study of a Primary 
Child”, by Whitley, “The Unfolding 
Life’, by Lamoreux. Any good book on 
child study will help you immensely in 
your teaching of these Conduct Lessons. 

Worship: 


Song: “Birds and Butterflies”, No. 57, 
in “First Book of Hymns and Worship”. 

Story: 

Pictures: Pictures of children helping; 
pictures of beautiful gifts which God has 
given to us for the summer time. 

Lesson Material: The lesson of today, 
like the lesson of last week, is a Conduct 
Lesson, and the Scripture chosen is sim- 
ply a verse or two enunciating a prin- 
ciple. The story in the children’s book 
is intended to stir up the children, and 
also the thinking of the teacher to see 
how lies may be told without an actively 
untruthful word being spoken. It is so 
easy to overstep the boundaries of truth 
by exaggeration. When the writer was 
a child, she often heard, when tempted 
to exaggerate, her father’s voice, saying, 
‘“‘Mither, mither, there’s a thousan’ cats 
in oor backyard”, referring to a well 
known story of a little laddie who ran in- 
to the house to say those words excitedly. 
“Na, na, laddie, oor backyard wouldna 
hold so many,” replied the mother. “Weel, 
mither, sure there is a hundred.” “Na, 
laddie, there’s no hundred either.” “Weel, 
mither, Ah’m sure there oor auld cat and 
another one.” But we children never 
heeded more than the first sentence. 

Then there are the lies we tell, as we 
grow older especially, by telling half 
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truths, leaving a part of the truth unsaid, 
stressing one part and not mentioning 
another. The story of Marion, in the chil- 
dren’s book, shows how a little girl told an 
untruth without ever opening her mouth. 
One task the teacher may find to do is 
aiding parents to see that children’s ro- 
mances are not necessarily lies. There 
is a decided difference between the ro- 
mances children love to spin, and lies told 
“on purpose” as the children say. Also, 
at some time in a mother’s meeting, dis- 
cuss the matter of punishment. Suppose 
Marion’s mother had then punished her 
for breaking the plate, do you think 
Marion would ever again have told on 
herself? What are the probabilities? 

First Period: Ask the children to tell 
of opportunities they have found for 
courtesy, or, better yet, courtesies which 
they have seen rendered by others. Dis- 
cuss these with them. 

Second Period: Sing “The Lord Is 
Ever Near”, No. 6, with the thought that, 
being near, he is “an ever present help”. 

Third Period: Tell today’s story. 

Living the Lesson: Help the children 
to think through the matter of truthful- 
ness, how they may be truthful; where 
they have been untruthful. A real prin- 
ciple of truthfulness is a most wonderful 
thing to have. Some one has said, “Lying 
is worse than stealing, for you may give 
back what you have stolen, but a lie is ° 
forever.” If you have ever attempted to 
overtake a lie with the truth, you will 
know how very true is this statement. 


A Verse for the Teacher’s Use: 


“Tf your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how and when and where.” 

A Thought for the Teacher: Study— 
the child—to show thyself approved of 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed of thy lesson teaching, rightly 
dividing the Word of truth to the chil- 
dren in thy care. 


August 19, 1928 
Friends of Jesus Today 


Theme: Friends of Jesus Today Are 
not Quarrelsome. 

Biblical Material: Colossians 3: 13-15. 

Memory Verse: Be at peace among 
yourselves. 1 Thess. 5: 13b. 


Aim for the Teacher: To help the 
children see the beauty of peace living 
and peace loving. 

Aim for the Children: 
wrong to quarrel? 

Extra Material: Last week a list of 
material was given for the teacher’s 
study of the child. Read carefully what 
is said in these books about pugnacity or 
in the one book which you have. Of 
course any good book on psychology will 
be a help to you, but these books are 
simple, well written, inexpensive, and deal 
directly with your own phase of study. 
In thinking specifically of conduct ma- 
terial as in these lessons, it is imperative 
we should understand something of why 
children do as they do, as well as to dis- 
cuss what they do. “The Dawn of Relig- 
ion in the Mind of the Child,’’ by Mum- 
ford, though dealing with younger chil- 
dren, is a good book for an insight into 
developing a friendly spirit. Write to 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan As- 
sociation, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City, and enclose five cents for a copy 
of their “International Guide to Material 


Why is it 
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Descriptive of Many Lands and Peoples,” 
which will give you a list of books to sug- 
gest to parents for the reading of chil- 
dren, and reading to children to develop 
a peaceable and peace desiring attitude 
to children of other races. 


Worship: 


Song: “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old.” 


Story: 


The little white lily lived close beside a 
tall stone. She had put her head out one 
spring morning, and said, “Good morning, 
Mr. Stone”, but the stone never said a 
word. The little lily nestled close to his 
side, and said shyly, “I am going to live 
close by you, and you will keep the cold 
winds and the hot sun from hurting me.” 

“That is why I am here,” said the old 
stone, gruffly. The little lily grew and 
grew.* By and by there came a day when 
the sun did not shine, and the little lily 
tried to peek out around the stone, but 
wherever she looked there was no sun. 

“Dear stone, will the sun ever shine 
again?” she asked, as day after day passed 
and there was no sun. 

“Of course, it will, foolish one”, replied 
the old stone. “The same God that put 
me here and let you grow beside me put 
the sun in the sky. We all are here to do 
his will.” Sure enough, at last the sun 
broke through the thick blanket of clouds 
and shone out on the earth. The little 
white lily lifted her head and began to 
uncurl a tiny white bud. Day by day it 
grew bigger and whiter, until soon the 
little white lily was shining in a royal 
robe, and crowned with a golden crown. 
But by and by the lovely head began to 
droop 
_ “Dear stone, I am so thirsty; why does 
it not rain?’ she whispered, and again the 
stone said, “Have patience, little white 
lily.” She waited, until it seemed as if 
she could wait no longer, and then at last 
the clouds came up, and down, down, 
down, dropped the rain. Little white lily 
lifted her white cup, and caught the rain; 
she also caught it with each of her slen- 
der green leaves, and soon she was stand- 
ing white and shining and happy once 
more. Then the sunshine came out and 
warmed her. 

“Thank you, sunshine; thank you, rain; 
thank you, kind sheltering stone,” said the 
lily; and then, looking up to the bright 
blue sky, she said, very softly, “Thank 
you, Heavenly Father”. 


Sing: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care.’ The last verse is a 
prayer which the children should mem- 
orize. 

First Period: Let the children talk 
over last Sunday’s lesson; what they have 
learned of truth-telling; what it means. 

Second Period: It will be wise, espe- 
cially if the weather is warm, to use 
this as a rest period, moving about, 
— and singing, or something to 
relax. 


Third Period: Tell today’s lesson 
stery. Help the children to find the prin- 
ciples of peaceableness, of making peace, 
of keeping peace. It is not enough to 
have the negative virtue of being “Not 
Cuarrelsome;”’ one should have the posi- 
tive virtue of finding peace and making 
peace, of being one who works for peace. 
If two can make a quarrel, it is better 
to be the one that can end it according 
to the rhyme in the children’s book. 


Living the Lesson: Help the children 
to put into practice precepts of peace- 
making. Aid them in thinking of ways 
in which they can make peace—at home, 
at play, and at school. 


“Mountain gorges, do ye teach us 

From that academic chair 

Canopied with azure air, 

That the wisest word man reaches 

Is the humblest he can speak? 

Ye who live on mountain peak, 

Yet live low among the ground, beside the 
grasses meek!” 
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August 26, 1928 
Friends of Jesus Today 


Theme: Being Fair. 

Biblical Material: Gal. 5:13, 14; 1 
Peter 3: 8, 9. 

Memory Verse: All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them.—Matt. 7: 
12. 

Aim for the Teacher: What can I do 
to aid the children to have true principle 
of fair play to all with whom they come 
in contact? 


Aim for the Children: What does it 
mean for me to play fair at all times? 

Worship: 

Song: “The One Who Clothes the 
Grass,” No. 93, in “First Book of Hymns 
and Worship.” Also “For the Beauty of 
the Earth.” 

Story: Any story of fair play, prefer- 
ably among children. 

Pictures: Any pictures of beautiful 
summer scenes, showing God’s gifts to us. 

Lesson Material: The topic, “Playing 
Fair,” is the fourth of the conduct stories. 
Only a short Scripture passage is given, 
and a long story of the doings of Peter 
and Polly. This is, of course, as has been 
said before, only to suggest a way in 
whieh this topic may be used. Are the 
boys and girls in your group playing fair? 
Are you well enough acquainted with 
them to know whether they are or not? 
Have you spent any of your time recently 
in getting acquainted with them? If not, 
delay no longer. Take the children for a 
hike into the woods, a picnic, a walk 
along the road. It will be worth while, 
if no other time is possible, to spend 
part of your Sunday morning during the 
hot August weather in walking down the 
road or around the block to see things for 
which we may thank the Heavenly 
Father, to observe the beauty of the sum- 
mer skies, to listen to the song of the 
birds, or to rest in the shade of the trees. 
Unhappy indeed is the church which can 
find none of these within a block of its 
building. If possible, then, secure enough 
cars and take your children for at least 
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one Sunday to have a Sunday-school les- 
son in the nearest park or open space. 
Watch your children and, out of your 
contacts with them, build up your les- 
son material for these Conduct Lessons. 


If you have the time and the place, 
and are conducting any sort of project 
with them, the sense of ease and famili- 
arity which the children will feel will 
make these lessons very naturally a part 
of your project. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that your project is only the mak- 
ing of a class scrapbook, or an Indian 
hogan such as the children live in whom 
Miss Elizabeth Howsare teaches at Fort 
Aneche. In the one case the search for 
flowers and leaves to press or blue print 
for the book, the taking and saving of 
camera pictures, the parties or hikes 
which are photographed, will give you un- 
limited opportunities. If yours is an In- 
dian project, striving to know more of 
the Indians (in which case you will find 
back files of The Christian Missionary, 
material from the mission board, and the 
hook, “Indian Playmates in Navajo 
land,” cloth, seventy-five cents, very help- 
ful), you will find the effort to study 
together, to play Indian games together, 
to build Indian homes together, etc., will 
en*ble you to teach without appearing to 
do so, and to make these principles live 
in the everyday life of the children in a 
very real way. 

First Period and Second Period may be 
uced in a walk, a talk on the beauties of 
nature, a prayer of thanks to God for 
these good gifts. 

Third Period: 'The new story will be 
told at this time, and the children will 
have time to talk it over. 

Living the Lesson: Aid the children 
to find ways of being fair in all their 
relationships. Remember school will 
start soon, some of the children will be 
going for the first time. Can you help 
them to play fair in this new life? 

A Thought for the Teacher: If you 
are not making every possible effort to 
know the children and their needs, and 
meet them well and truly, are you your- 
self, playing fair? 


Junior Teacher’s Lesson Material 
BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 


August 5, 1928 


The Queen’s Treasurer Hears About 
Jesus 


Theme for the Quarter: 
Nations About God. 
Biblical Material: 
Memory Verse: Ps. 22: 27. 


Aim for the Teacher: To help the pu- 
pils to learn to keep their eyes open for 
opportunities to help. 

Aim for the Pupil: How can I know 
when helpful opportunities come to me? 

Extra Material: Anything which you 
can find about Abyssinia will be helpful 
to yourself in getting the setting for the 
life of the treasurer whom Philip helps. 
The National Geographic Magazine has 
had several articles, one within the last 
two years on this country. The King- 
dom of Abyssinia is one of the few inde- 
pendent African countries, and the king 
thereof proudly proclaims his descent 
from the Queen of Sheba and Solomon; 
the ancient name of the country being 
Sheba. Write the American Bible So- 
ciety for copies of the “Bible Society Rec- 
ord,” telling of work now being done in 


Telling the 


Acts 8: 26-39. 


that land, and others in spreading the 
gospel. 

Worship: 

Theme for the Month: Vacation. 

Call to Worship: In the beginning God 
created the Heavens and the earth. 

Response: He hath made everything 
beautiful in his time. The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. 

Song: “This Is My Father’s World.” 

Story: Let the pupils tell of the beau- 
tiful things which they may see around 
them, and close with a prayer of thanks- 
~iving to God for the beautiful world 
which he has given us. 

Prayer: Dear Father in heaven, we 
thank thee for the beauty that thou hast 
spread around us. Thou hast made the 
sun and moon, the stars and the earth 
on which we dwell. Thou coverest thy- 
self with light as with a garment. Thou 
spreadest out the heavens as a curtain. 
“sou makest the clouds thy chariot, and 
ridjest upon the wings of the wind. We 
re glad that we may see the beauties 
of this world, and that we may have 4 
share in making and keeping it beautiful. 
Help us not to mar it by any careless oF 





unkind word or deed. For Jesus’ sake. 


Amen. 

Memory Chapter: 
tional Chapter, Ps. 23. 

Lesson Material: Last week we 
thought of how the “scattered abroad” 
disciples preached the Word. This is one 
of the great ways in which the story has 
gone, through persecution and dispersion 
of the followers of Christ. It is being 
carried so even today in China and other 
countries. Our lesson today tells of how 
ene convert is sent to a new land, an 
Abyssinian, returning from Jerusalem. 
4e was probably a “devout man,’”’ that 
is, one who believed in God, although 
not a proselyte to the Jews. This man 
is truly concerned; he has heard some- 
thing in Jerusalem, but not enough fully 
to understand. We may imagine he was 
praying as he went for some one to ex- 
plain, praying at least in the sense that 
“prayer is the soul’s sincere desire.” 
Philip leaves the crowd to go after the 
one, reaches him, and sends him on his 
way, not only rejoicing in Christ himself, 
byt to spread the gospel, for tradition 
tells us that the strong Christian church 
which flourished for centuries in Abys- 
sinia was founded by this returning trav- 
eler. There is still a form of Christian- 
ity in Abyssinia, but so gravely corrupted 
that there is need of a new Philip and a 
new King’s Treasurer to rectify it. 

Living the Lesson: For the children, 
‘he truth of the lesson, aside from their 
discoveries as to how the Bible message 
is carried, must be to say, “What can 
we do about it?” If you do not have a 
benevolence offering every Sunday, a du- 
plex envelope, or a double envelope, there 
is no better time than this to begin it. 

A Thought for the Teacher: There is 
a teaching: to the many, and a teaching 
of the one. Both are needed. Are you 
supplementing your class work by private 
talks with the pupils of your class? Do 
you know and understand their difficul- 
ties, so if some child in your class is say- 
ing sorrowfully, “How can I understand 
unless some one helps me,” you are there 
io help and answer. 


JUNIOR C. E. TOPIC 

Praising God to Music. Ps. 
(Consecration Meeting). 

This morning we talked of how the 
message of Jesus has been carried. One 
of the best of all ways has been through 
the songs which are sung. Look through 
your hymn books. How many songs in it 
are songs telling about God? If the songs 
are dated, show how through all the 
years people have composed and sung 
songs. The Psalms are, as we all know, 
the hymn book of the Jewish race; a 
hymn book in which we still find mar- 
velous material for expressing joy, adora- 
tion, praise, prayer. 


Psalm 40. Devo- 


127: 1 


August 12, 1928 
Peter and the Roman Captain 


Biblical Material: Acts 10: 1-8, 21-48. 

Memory Verses: Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons; but 
In every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to 

i him. Acts 10: 34, 35. 

Aim for the Teacher: To help the chil- 
dren to understand how rightly to treat 
Strangers who come into the community, 
even though their ways and customs may 
be different from ours. 

Aim for the Pupils: How ought we to 
treat strangers who are not like us in 
their customs, or perhaps in color? 

Extra Material: Read of the customs 
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of the Jews, in regard to their food and 
treatment of strangers. The book, “Ori- 
entalisms in Bible Lands,’ mentioned 
many times, is a very valuable book for 
every teacher to have upon her desk. 
There have recently been assembled two 
different packages of postcards, selling 
for eighty-four cents a package (one dozen 
cards). One set depicts places mentioned 
in the Bible; the other, customs of Bible 
lands. These sets may be purchased from 
The Christian Publishing Association, and 
are both beautiful and helpful. The in- 
dividual cards will make fine gifts for 
rewards. 


Worship: 
Song: “O Worship the King, All Glo- 
rious Above.” 


Story: 


I woncer how many of you have ever 
thought how long ago God began to plan 
for us, for you and me. Once upon a time, 
we are told, this world of ours was just a 
ball of fire, swinging round in the sky. 
There was no sun, no moon, no stars, noth- 
ing was alive on the earth. And then, 
something happened. The earth began to 
cool off, and something which none of us 
could live without, air, began to be. When 
there was air, the sun and the moon began 
to shine through, and there was night 
and day. Something had happened on the 
earth itself, for God was planning all the 
time for you and me. He knew none of us 
could live without water, any more than 
we could live without air, so he made the 
seas to come, and the dry land to appear. 
Now the earth was ready for things to 
grow, but of course it was not ready for 
us yet, for there was nothing to eat. First 
of all the ground was covered with a soft, 
green grass, then in the grass shrubs 
began to come, and next came trees, great, 
tall trees, some of which were to die and 
lie in the ground thousands and thousands 
of years to make coal for you and me. 
After the trees came something else very, 
very, very wonderful came. For ever so 
long there had been life, but it could not 
move. Now, there were living things 
which could move; first, fish that swam in 
the sea, and then birds that flew in the 
air. Then came animals that moved on 
the land; and then, last of all, after God 
had looked all around the world he had 
made, and found it all very beautiful and 
gzood, he made a man and a woman. He 
had planned and planned to give them a 
beautiful home. He had given them food 
and all things they needed. This is what 
the Bible means when it tells us, “He hath 
made everything beautiful in its time.” 
Shall we thank him for making this beau- 
tiful earth-home for us?” (Prayer). 


Lesson Material: The story today tells 
of a “conversation” which Peter had at 
Joppa, and its results. Does it not seem 
strange that he needed this new conver- 
sion, since several years before, perhaps 
eight or ten, he had heard his Master 
say, “Preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Strange, we would say, that he 
could not understand what “every crea- 
ture” meant, and that it could not pos- 
sibly be confined only to members of the 
Jewish race. Did we not, ourselves, con- 
tinually color our Lord’s commands by 
our own prejudices. All the people are 
not yet dead, who say, “I do not believe 
in foreign missions,’ and consider that 
as a sufficient reason for not giving to 
aid them. The Jews were as unable to 
see anybody but a Jew in the center of 
God’s thinking as we seem to be to see 
anyone there but the Nordic races. All 
honor to Peter, that after seeing his God 
as no respector of persons, he acts upon 
it, and greets Cornelius as friend and 
brother. 


Living the Lesson: Help the children 
to find in this lesson the cause which 
has sent missionaries to the Indian 
hogans, the African huts, the Asiatic 
steppes and all disagreeable or unpleas- 
ant, as well as pleasant, places of the 
world. For themselves, help them to see 
how they may be pleasant, friendly to 
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some one whom they may dislike, or who 
may have even been unkind to them. 


JUNIOR C. E. TOPIC 

Praising God in Art. (A Picture 
Study). John 2:13-17. 

This morning we talked of a wonderful 
occurrence. Men have loved to think of 
what Peter must have seen on the house- 
top, and many pictures have been made 
of it. Many other Bible scenes have been 
painted. Hundreds of pictures have been 
made to try to show us how Jesus and 
Mary and the disciples looked. Many 
have made pictures of the incident which 
cur lesson tells us about now. People 
have seen that God’s house should be 
made beautiful, not ugly, and some of 
the most wonderful pictures in the world 
have been painted to adorn churches. 
We like to copy them for our houses, 
and have copies also for our churches 
now. (If you have such pictures, show 
them and talk of them.) 


August 19, 1928 
Stenhen Dies for the Right 


Biblical Material: Acts 6: 1-7: 60. 

Memory Verses Suffer hardship with 
me as a good soldier of Christ Jesus. 
2 Tim. 253. 

Aim for the Teacher: To show the 
children that those who carry the mes- 
sage of Jesus, whether praised or perse- 
cuted, are great heroes, worthy of our 
emulation. 

Aim for the Pupil: Ought a person to 
do what he thinks is right, even though 
he must suffer for doing so? 

Extra Material: Note that the Scrip- 
ture story for today is much more than 
the printed portion. In fact, this is true 
of almost every lesson, and the teacher 
who contents herself with the small 
printed section is doing herself, her class, 
and her Bible a grave injustice. 


Worship: 

Song: “For the Beauty of the Earth.” 

Story: The Magic Mask, in “Ethics 
for Children.” 

Picture: Pictures showing beautiful 
spots in nature, preferably around your 
home, 

Lesson Material: Remembering that 
the worship theme is built around the 
vacation idea, plan to spend some part 
of this vacation, if possible, in exploring 
some of the beautiful spots around your 
own locality. The sign, “Kodak as you 
go,” reminds us of the fact that there 
is no place without some natural beauties. 
The writer once traveled for years over 
a rather bare and uninteresting road. 
Put in a field just off this road grew a 
wonderful willow tree, the very sight of 
which was as a drink of cold water on 
a hot day. 


Our lesson story today carries the tell- 
ing about God a step further, for we think 
today of the man who first witnessed to 
the death. The word, martyr, meaning 
those who die for the sake of the gospel, 
comes from a Greek word, “marturios,” 
meaning “to witness.’’ Stephen went to 
the synagogues of the Hellenistic Jews, 
those born in other lands, perhaps not 
speaking well, or understanding clearly 
the Jewish tongue, at any rate feeling 
more at home among people from their 
own birthplaces, and here he witnesses 
for Jesus. One of the synagogues to 
which he went was that of the Cilicians. 
Tarsus is in Cilicia. Was it here, we 
wonder, that the yong man named Saul 
first heard the good news? Was it here 
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it entered his heart even though for 
months afterwards he is to “kick against 
the pricks,’ and in that kicking to con- 
sent to the death of the young witness? 
Possibly it seemed as if the life of 
Stephen had been mysteriously cut short, 
but it was a seed fallen in the ground, 
as his Lord had foretold, that a glorious 
harvest might result through the life and 
works of Saul of Tarsus. 

Living the Lesson: In the _ pupil’s 
quarterly, the suggestion is made of link- 
ing up this messenger of good wil) with 
Lindbergh. How can your pupils be good 
will messengers in their own homes, com- 
munities, schools? The problems given 
under “Something to Do” will suggest 
ways which may be brought to their 
thinking. A picnic will aid you in under- 
standing their separate needs, and more 
successfully meeting them. 


A Thought for the Teacher: Dr. John 
A. Hutton, editor of the British Weekly, 
a religious newspaper, translates our 
memory verse, as “Take thy share of 
hardness.” Are you ready to do that, 
teacher of boys and girls, for the sake of 
Christ and the gospel? 

JUNIOR C. E. TOPIC 
The Secrets of the Sky. Ps. 19:1; 8:3. 


This morning we talked of a young 
m3n who died, and looked up to heaven 
to see Jesus in the sky. We cannot see 
Him, but we can see His wonderful works 
when we look at the sky. What can we 
see? Speak of the colors of morning and 
evening skies, or the glories of the rain- 
bow, the deep blue of the night skies, 
the lighter blue of the day, the Milky 
Way, the stars, etc. Mention might be 
made of Lindbergh, the pilot of the skies. 
Comment on the fact that sailors often 
speak of ministers as “Sky Pilots.” 


August 26, 1928 


An Enemy of Jesus Becomes a 
Friend 


Biblical Material: Acts 7:58; 8:1; 
9:1-31. 
Memory Verse: I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision. Acts 26:19. 
Aim for the Teacher: To help the pup- 
ils to see how to make their enemies their 


friends. 


Aim for the Pupils: How should I 
treat those who have been unkind to me? 

Extra Material: Read all the story of 
Saul of Tarsus, not just the amount 
printed in the quarterly. Read an ac- 
count of Saul of Tarsus as given in any 
good Biblical encyclopedia. Many stories 
have been printed concerning him, some 
good, some not so good, but all will give 
local color to your own thinking. 

Worship: 

Song: “Fairest Lord Jesus.” 

Story: Read the poem, “A Dawning 
Day,” by Thos. Carlyle, found on page 13 
of “Ethics for Children.” 

Pictures: Ask the pupils to bring you 
pictures from magazines, or snapshots, 
post cards, etc., of beautiful scenery. 

Lesson Material: Saul of Tarsus must 
have been about thirty years old at the 
time of the incident of our lesson. He 
says he “consented to the death of 
Stephen.” This has been taken to mean 
that he was a member of the Sanhedrin. 
If so, he was thirty years of age or more, 
and married, for these things were pre- 
requisites for full membership in the 
Sanhedrin. However, there was a form 
of membership, which did not require 
this, a sort of student fellowship. Saul 
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may have belonged to this. Our Lord’s 
statement that it, was hard for him to 
“kick against the pricks’ is taken to 
mean that he was fighting his own in- 
ward conviction that Jesus was really 
Tord and Christ. But the vision on the 
Damascus road convinced him, and 
henceforth there was no turning back. 
Perhaps for your chlidren, the most 
striking incident is the coming of Ananlas 
with his outstretched hand and his 
kindly voice saying, “Brother Saul.” 
Surely this unknown disciple, of whom 
we hear only this once, who heard of 
Jesus, we know not how, had in him the 
real Spirit of Christ, when he could go 
to the persecutor and say “Brother’”’ Saul. 
It took real Christian grace. Do we stop 
to remember that unkindness, unloveli- 
ness of spirit, may sometimes quench 
the smoking flax, or break the bruised 
reed? Are we ready to forgive “as we 
are forgiven?” To love as we have been 
loved? 

Living the Lesson: For the children 
we have tried to suggest, through the 
teacher’s treatment of Tommy Dole, fol- 
lowed by the children of the L. A. T. 
Class, ways in which the boys and girls 
may help some one. Is there a bad boy 
or girl in the neighborhood, rough, mean, 
unkind? Can he be reached by kind- 
ness? Help the children to see that they 
may not see immediate results any more 
than Stephen did, but that if they are 
kind, they are truly spreading the gospel. 

A Thought for the Teacher: Surely 
our Lord knew how hard a thing he 
asked, when he bade us pray, “Forgive 
us—as we forgive.” But surely he also 

new there was no surer way of spread- 
ing the gospel of love. 


JUNIOR C. E. TOPIC 


Brave Adventurers for Christ in 
Africa. Acts 16:9, 10. 

It is difficult to see the exact applica- 
tion of the Macedonian call, as Mace- 
donia is not Africa, but Africa is surely 
calling as was Europe then, and Europe 
should answer now as Asia did then. 
“African Adventurers” is a splendid story 
book of African tales which will help you 
in this meeting. African picture stories, 
a set of six for fifty cents, with stories 
supplementing each picture, will be very 
helpful. 


In Our Yesterdays 


(Continued from page five) 
of subscribers, the names of a few of 
them being given below that the reader 
may have an idea of church subscriptions 
in that early day: 
75¢c paid 
.25¢ in sugar 


Alvy Swaine 

James Melling 

John C. McMannis....... 
John Meroney 

John Frame 

Merrick Safree 
Family Worship 

Throughout my wandering in the fields 
of the long ago, one thing has been 
prominently in evidence, viz., family 
worship. And it was family worship, the 
entire family assembling at the hour of 
the morning and the evening prayer. 

A stand would be “set out,’’ on which 
would be placed the Bible and a hymn 
book, and beside it a chair for the father 
of the family who, as the priest of the 
home, would conduct the service, unless 
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a preacher should be a guest in the home, 
in which case he would be invited to 
conduct the service. 

No matter how urgent other claims 
upon the time of the family might he, 
family worship was not neglected nor 
hurried through. There was a priestliness 
about it, ’tis true, but there were dignity, 
solemnity, sincerity, impressiveness, and 
pleasure. 

There are two events that are unfor- 
getable in my mind. One occurred fully 
sixty-five years ago, and the other almost 
fifty. There was living about two miles 
from my boyhood home a very wealthy 
farmer; indeed he was spoken of as the 
richest man in the county at that time. 
He employed several farm hands, and 
also help in the house. One morning in 
the early springtime, when the frost was 
flying and there was a decided nip in 
the air, my brother, having some busi- 
ness with this farmer, took me with him 
to his home. We reached the farmer’s 
door just as he was beginning the family 
worship for the day, and we waited in 
the cold never thinking of interrupting 
the family devotions. It was a hallowed 
hour in the life of the home. What im- 
pressed me was the fact that this thrifty 
farmer would take the time of his farm 
hands, and that of the help in the house, 
beside that of himself and family to be- 
gin the day with prayer. Soon after I 
entered the ministry, Rev. L. M. Shinkle 
and myself made a trip into eastern 
Kentucky. At that time there was a 
neighborhood feud known as the Under- 
wood war. Late one evening aS we were 
going through a dense woods, a man 
stepped out of the woods just in front 
of us. Brother Shinkle asked him if he 
could tell us where we could get lodging 
for the night. He said, “Come right 
along with me, we never turn anyone 
away from our door.” 

Knowing of the feud and being a little 
cowardly, I asked him his name, and 
when he told me-his name was Under- 
wood, the cold chills spidered up and 
down my spine for quite a while. 

We spent a very pleasant evening in a 
social way and as the time for retire- 
ment drew near, I noticed that the old 
gentleman seemed a bit nervous. He 
would glance toward his wife, then at us, 
and then cast his eyes toward the high 
mantlepiece above the old-fashioned fire- 
place. At last he said: “Well, men, I do 
not know who you are, where you came 
from, nor where you are going, but we 
are in the habit of having prayer in our 
home morning and evening.’ Before he 
could utter another word I said: “I am a 
preacher, let me pray.” The “stand was 
set out,” the Bible, the hymn book, and 
the preacher completed the sanctuary, 
and the worship of that hour is a sweet 
memory even after fifty years have come 
and gone. 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Onward March of Christian Missions 


An Editorial 
BY WILSON P. MINTON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


NE of the most significant gatherings of pres- 
ent-day missionary activity was the enlarged 
meeting of the International Missionary Council held 
on the Mount of Olives, just out from Jerusalem, 
March 24 to April 8. Two hundred and forty repre- 
sentatives from twenty-six national and interna- 
tional Christian and missionary bodies came together 
from fifty-one different countries to face once more 
the gigantic problem of bringing to a sin-cursed 
world the message of the Missionary of Galilee who 
more than two thousand years ago walked the 
streets of Jerusalem and made sacred by his pres- 
ence the very mountain upon which these apostles 
of the Twentieth Century met. 

Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council, in his opening remarks clearly 
set forth the purpose of the meeting. He empha- 
sized the unparalleled need today for a strong, con- 
vincing lead in the face of divided thought and con- 
flicting voices, and in no uncertain terms expressed 
the conviction that out of this gathering of Chris- 
tian world leaders there should come forth a new 
and fresh understanding of the place of Christ and 
his message in all phases of the life of the world 
today. Dr. Mott spoke as a prophet when he urged 
that the Christian forces of the world were facing 
one of their greatest crises right now and that the 
Jerusalem meeting was destined to point the way to 
new and larger service on the part of the Church of 
Christ in the world. For the past several years 
groups of leaders in various countries have been 
earnestly studying the whole question of the con- 
quest of Christianity in their midst with a view to 
bringing to Jerusalem the facts as to the present 
situation together with the richest experiences of 
those who for years have been striving to permeate 
the life of the countries which they represented with 
the teachings and practices of Jesus. 

How well Dr. Mott prophesied can be seen by a 
study of the findings of the several groups which, 
after days of careful and prayerful discussion, were 
finally adopted by the Council. These conclusions 
from the united thought of two hundred and forty 
of the pick of Christian statesmen are destined 
mightily to influence the missionary movement of 
the years ahead. Basing themselves on sound Chris- 
tian teaching, economic science, and practical need, 
these conclusions deal fearlessly with world-wide in- 
dustrial and rural problems, interracial relation- 
ships, the relations of the old and younger churches 
(the latter referring to the churches on the mission 
fields), the future of co-operation, and the problem 
of the Home Base. In no uncertain terms the Jeru- 
salem meeting has laid out before us a clear chal- 
lenge in a unified and expanding program for world 


missionary effort that missionary leaders must fol- 
low if we are to bring the Christian movement 
abreast with the times in which we live and serve. 


One of the most interesting phases of this won- 
derful meeting was the fact that about one-third of 
the delegates chosen (and all of them were most 
carefully chosen) were tried and proven native Chris- 
tians—men and women whose services to their own 
countries as ministers of Christ enabled them to 
speak with authority as to the needs and best meth- 
ods to reach their people with the message of Christ. 
And these national Christian leaders coming from 
all over the world and speaking various languages 
were heard and heard gladly by the representatives 
of the “sending” countries. More fully than ever 
before we are realizing that from now on the work 
of the regular missionary from what we have termed 
the “sending” country must be more and more a 
work of “sharing” with these native Christians in 
the Christian service to their own country. 


Another significant thing at the Jerusalem meet- 
ing was the effort to secure a good number of 
younger missionary leaders in order that they might 
be trained to carry on the work in the days ahead 
when the older and more experienced men have been 
compelled to lay aside the burden of the work. In 
these and numerous other ways the far-reaching 
scope of the Council can be discerned. 


Most heartening of all is the fact that from begin- 
ning to end these great Christian leaders never lost 
sight of the deeply spiritual values of the Christian 
faith. They never forgot that if their plans were 
ever to become really effective they must be car- 
ried out in the spirit of the Christ whom they sought 
to follow. Even before reaching the city of Jerusa- 
lem the delegates assembled in groups on boats and 
trains and spent much time in definite, intelligent 
prayer. And from the very beginning of the meet- 
ing of the Council through that last early Easter 
Sunday morning service on the Mount of Olives, a 
spirit of deep devotion and dependence upon God 
pervaded. As the company went down the mountain 
from that last service with the challenge of a trium- 
phant, risen Christ stirring their hearts they scat- 
tered once again to the four corners of the earth, 
in a very real way to re-live the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, “beginning at Jerusalem” and going “unto the 
uttermost parts” with the glorious message of the 
conquering Lord. The impact of the International 
Missionary Council meeting at Jerusalem, 1928, will 
be felt throughout the world for many years to come 
in the new impetus and fresh conviction which it has 
given to those who would win the world to Christ 
in practical Christian service. 
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Stories From Life 


Notrs: The following stories came out of the 
rich pastoral experience of Rev. G. Sano, who 
is serving so faithfully and well in our youngest 
church in Japan at Meguro, a suburb of Tokyo. 
Brother Sano is making tremendous sacrifices in 
order to lead these people out into a larger 
Christian experience. The Meguro pastorate is 
supported by the Urbana, Illinois, Christian 
Church.—W. P. M. 


NE night,’”’ says Mr. Sano, “my ser- 
mon subject was ‘Christ the Friend 
After the service a 
| prayer meeting was 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the Lowest.’ 


held and some of 
the people re- 
mained. Among the 
number was a fine 
gentleman, well 
dressed who stood 
up and began to 
| tell the following 
| story. (The man 
had formerly at- 
tended my church 
|a few times but 
had never taken a 
forward step as he 
did that night). 

This is his story: ‘When I was sent 
to a public school at the age of seven, 
the boys of the whole school refused to 
play with me and disliked to sit beside 
me, calling me ‘Eta’ (outcast) contemptu- 
ously. I went back home and asked my 
mother the meaning of ‘Eta’ and inquired 
why that class of people must be de- 
spised by society. My mother took me on 
her lap and washed my head with her 
tears. She could not talk. A little later 
she bade me not to say anything about 
‘Eta’ to anyone. I tasted the bitterness 
of life in my childhood. At sixteen I 
tried to kill myself by rushing into the 
railroad train. When I came to I was 
lying on the floor of a bathhouse. Some 
way I was saved from the shameful 
death. Later, I came to Tokyo to hunt for 
a job. Employers demanded my personal 
history and I found myself an outcast 
and could not secure work. In order to 
conceal this I would have to lie and when 
it was discovered, I would lose my posi- 
tion. I kept the secret of my life for 
many years, but it made ‘my bones waste 
away.’ The Lord is the Friend of the 
lowest, what shall I fear. I will serve 
him with all my heart, and will not keep 
my secret before God and man.” 

This gentleman is a very fine Chris- 
tian and is helping in the work of the 
church. He rejoices in his new faith. 

x * * 


Mei Kino left his home at twelve and 
traveled over Korea, China, and Russia, 
and came to know all the dark side of 
the world until he was twenty-five years 
old. During these years he never re- 
turned to his home, nor wrote to his par- 
ents, and lived among people who carry 
knives, revolvers, and swords under their 


Genichiro 
| Sano, Pastor at 
Meguro, Tokyo, 
Japan 


Rev. 
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in Meguro, Japan 


garments. The man came to know the 
love of Christ, and wrote a long letter to 
his mother, and a few months later he 
VAsited his own home. But he came back 
to Tokyo and attended our church. He 
came to know me when I conducted an 
evangelistic meeting last July at Azabu 
church where Rev. Matsuno is pastor. 
Since then he has helped me in street 
meetings. He had escaped from military 
service by wandering over the world. 
(You know we have compulsory military 
service in Japan). On the second Fri- 
day of January he came to consult me 
whether he should confess his guilt be- 
fore the military office. If he should 
do so he would have to serve at least 
two years in the army. I urged him to 
be right with God. He went to the mili- 
tary office the next morning with Bible, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and a few post 
cards. He prepared himself for imprison- 
ment with heavy coats in order not to 
take cold. Fortunately, he was released 
after a severe examination. He is pre- 
paring himself for the Christian min- 
istry now and helping me in the church. 


* * * 


Last December, on a cold night, a 
stranger called on me and asked for a 
night’s lodging. He had neither money 
nor friends, and one leg was gone. He 
was a nervous wreck. He stayed with 
us four days and left us to find work. 
The man did not come back nor write us. 
We had a weekly prayer meeting and we 
prayed earnestly that the man might 
come back to us, for we feared he might 
commit suicide because of his desperate 
condition with nervous prostration. The 
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only clue we had to follow was that he 
had left his suit case at the station at 
Mansei Bashi. 

After the meeting we went to bed and 
were awakened by a young member of 
our church, Mr. Matsuoka, about one 
o’clock. He told us that he brought back 
the man whom we had sought in prayer. 
I cried, “Can it be possible?” Sure 
enough he had come back and became 
once more our guest. The young man, 
Mr. Mitsuoka, told us how he found the 
man. In the prayer meeting he felt very 
unworthy of being a Christian because 
he had done no service to bring him 
Christian joy. He realized that joy 
comes from serving others with unselfish 
love. The Holy Spirit bade him go and 
find the man for whom we were praying. 
About ten o’clock that night he left his 
lodging place and went to Mansei Bashi 
Station which is forty minutes ride 
across the city. He inquired about the 
suit case of this man we were seeking 
and was told that the man had taken it 
out about eight o’clock and gone away 
with a ricksha man. Mr. Mitsuoka tried 
to find the ricksha man among the hun- 
dreds around the station. It took him a 
long time, but he finally found him and 
was told that the crippled man had bor- 
rowed money from the hotel, where he 
was staying, in order to pay for the 
ricksha and telegram to secure money 
from somewhere. Finding where the 
man was, Mr. Mitsuoka called on him in 
the hotel and besought him to return to 
the church. He paid all the debts of the 
stranger and brought him home again. 
The man was converted to believe in 
Christ, and secured employment and is 
happy in the faith now. I am glad for 
this, but Mr. Mitsuoka, the young man 
who found him, has the greater joy.” 


Significant Stories From Japan 


BY MRS. SUSIE V. FRY 


Note: The three stories following were writ- 
ten by Mrs. Fry and published in The Christian 
Missionary of October, 1905. They are striking 
descriptions of actual experiences of the Frys 
with the Royal Family of Japan when they were 
summering at Nikko, one of the most famous 
beauty spots of the Sunrise Kingdom where the 
Royal Family often sojourns. The stories will 
be all the more interesting if one will remember 
that one of the two little boys referred to in the 
third story is now the reigning Emperor of 
Japan. As Dr. Fry quaintly puts it, “The hand 
(Mrs. Fry’s) which nourished Maki (Frys’ 
adopted son) also nourished with peaches the 
little boy who is now the reigning Emperor of 
Japan.” Don’t fail to read these stories.— 
=. Pr. 


The Royal Baby 

——— morning, August 9, 

(1905) the “Imperial Fishers” 
came. This morning just as I was fin- 
ishing the Daily Bible and English les- 
son of our landlord’s daughter, a messen- 
ger came for her that she might hasten 
out with cushions on which to lay the 
six months’ old baby of the Crown 


Prince. He is not old enough to fish, 
but the nurses held him in their arms, 
as, for his amusement they fed the red 
carp from the little bridge that spans 
the pond. 

A cage of birds was also taken out 
for the enjoyment of his Highness. He 
was carried in the arms of his nurses, 
instead of on the back, like the babies of 
the common people. Foreign style of 
feeding and clothing doubtless are 
largely responsible for his fair com- 
plexion and robust physique. 

As a policeman kept all intruders at 
a proper distance, the five men and 
women attendants were able to supply 
each royal wish, so that not a whimper 
was heard as he laughingly went from 
the arms of one nurse to another. 

The garden where we are, is a noted 
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place, being the summer villa of the 
third Shogun, who, two hundred and fifty 
years ago used to sleep on the floor of 
what is now our landlord’s home, while 
retainers guarded him from the little cot 
that is now our summer shelter. 


Imperial Fishers 

HIS morning, just as I had put the 
clothes to soak, and was washing 
the breakfast dishes, an old lady to whom 
I had already given a Bible lesson, came 
and said that two of the imperial daugh- 
ters were coming to fish in the pond that 
is just in front of our door. Without 
letting down my sleeves, I went to hus- 
band’s study table, and together we 
watched the two young maidens and 

their numerous attendants approach. 
The red skirt, like that of the ordinary 
schoolgirl, purple pendant sleeves, white 
collar, and foreign shoes did not differ- 
entiate them from hundreds of their ple- 
beian sisters. Ordinary fishing tackle 
was baited for them, with which they 
fished for an hour or so. The wife and 
daughter of their guardian also fished, 
but caught nothing. Three small, black 

carp were taken by the royal hooks. 
After watching them as long as po- 
liteness would permit, I finished my 
dishes and then did my washing, native 
style in the brook at the back of the 
house. Just as I finished, the royal fish- 


ers and their dozen or more attendants, 
walked away as quietly as they had come. 


Except for the red parasols held over 
them by attendants, when they fished, 
we could not have told who were royal, 
although we had seen them once years 
ago. I longed to take them out a Gospel 
and invite them to become daughters of 
the King of kings. 


The Third Day of Royalty 
GAIN this morning, August 11, just 
as I finished teaching my High 
School student, her mother came and 
said another royal party had arrived and 
must have the usual tea and cake served 
to them. I looked out by the pond and 
saw two beautiful little boys in plain, 
white dresses, white shoes and stockings, 
and white hats trimmed in blue ribbon. 

The delight with which they fed the 
fishes in the pond and examined the but- 
terflies that one of the attendants caught 
in a net for them, led me to think they 
might have stomachs like ordinary mor- 
tals, and that the nine “foreign” peaches 
that I had bought from the peddler only 
an hour before, would be better food for 
them than would be the cakes the land- 
lord’s daughter would take them. Ac- 
cordingly, I called her and made the do- 
nation, which was gladly received and 
eaten. 

After the imperial grandsons had 
gone, two more children, their royal rel- 
atives, came to play in the garden, and 
my friend came to ask if I had any more 
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peaches, but I did not. I had bought 
those for my husband’s supper, after he 
arrived home from the city, where he 
had gone to see about the house build- 
ing, yet I thought he could do with 














Part of the Moat Surround- 
ing the Emperor’s Palace in 
Tokyo 





American dried fruit, for the privilege of 
feeding the future Emperor of Japan. 
This is the third one I have seen, though 
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the first I have had the privilege to feed. 

I have a package of the royal cake 
that one of the attendants brought to a 
village official, and a policeman, who, 
while standing guard over the royal pic- 
nickers, drank tea and smoked cigarettes 
on our veranda. They stopped and 
wanted to be friendly, so when the young 
lady brought their tea, I gave each a pil- 
low for a cushion and humbly got out of 
my chair and sat on the floor. They 
offered to divide their royal cake, and 
then left me all of the remains. 

The official seemed pleased that I 
could speak Japanese, and began to ques- 
tion me about my residence and why I 
was there. When I told him I was a 
missionary, he asked if Roman Catholic. 
I told him no, and gave him a tract my 
husband wrote about the Christians, also 
a Gospel of John and the Ten Command- 
ments, which he promised to read. 

Nikko, Japan. 


A Newsy Letter 


FROM OUR MISSIONARY TO THE INDIANS 


Y “Vacation Bible School” just left. 

You should see them. We have an 
enrollment of five—six if you count the 
pup that always comes, too. The ages 
range from two to eight years. We have 
a great time learning songs and little 
prayers and Bible stories. This morning 
I received a package of “cut out” pic- 
tures from Piqua and Mrs. McCord, and 
tomorrow morning we are planning to 
start in making a scrapbook. These are 
the children of employees and only one 
is of school age. We meet every morning 
for about an hour and a half. This is the 
fourth morning. 

Yesterday we held memorial services 
here at the school. Last Sunday was 
really our last school chapel service. But 
for Memorial Day we met in the chapel. 
We sang ‘‘America’”’, then the superin- 
tendent called on me for prayer, after 
which he spoke for a few minutes. Then 
we marched to the cemetery. Our ceme- 
tery is a national one and the children 
decorated all the soldiers’ graves as well 
as the nine belonging to our school. At 
the cemetery the band played a slow 
march while the children took their 
places, followed by “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee”. After the firing squad, I said a 
few words and offered another prayer 
and then nine boys stepped forward and 
placed nine tributes on the graves of the 
Theodore Roosevelt dead while the chil- 
dren bowed their heads and the bugler 
blew taps. One of the boys echoed 
from a ravine behind us, and it was such 
a perfect echo that only the absence of 
one of the band boys convinced some that 
it was not the hills echoing back. One 
reason it was hard to believe was because 


a few minutes before the musket shots 
had bounded back the same way. 

Our May Day was a grand and glorious 
success and one of the best things we 
have ever attempted. You see, we had 
the whole performance after supper in 
the évening. We decorated the backstop 
at the tennis court and made the throne 
at one end. The children entered from 
the other end. The band was seated at 
one side of the throne. We had a terri- 
ble time sneaking up on the weather man. 
The afternoon of the first date set, the 
rain started to pour and kept it up all 
night. The next day our band and base- 
ball team made a trip to Leupp, Tuba 
City, and the towns in between. When 
they got back after a week’s tour, we 
brushed up a little and set another day 
for our May Fete. Again we put up our 
decorations and got all ready. After 
four o’clock it began to rain again. By 
that time it was a school joke. Our farm- 
er said he had a field ready to plant in a 
few days and please set the next date 
soon after for he needed the rain. But 
the way we really put it over was by not 
setting any time. We just got ready and 
one evening when it was nice we rushed 
the May Queen into her gown and blew 
the bugle and put on our program. Of 
course Whiteriver could not come and I 
was very Sorry, especially when it all 
went off in such smooth shape. I confess 
that once I was sure the girls winding 
the May Pole would turn the whole thing 
over, and afterwards James (my broth- 
er) said he was glad that they did not 
have to unwind it—but that was a mere 
trifle. 

I have been over to Whiteriver several 
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times helping with their orchestra. James 
has the band and orchestra over there. A 
man plays the piano, but has to be gone 
often, so when he is called away unex- 
pectedly they rush over for me to fill in 
the gap. Leupp Indian School came down 
to visit our two schools and to play base- 
ball. They gave a party for them one 
night at Whiteriver and I played the 
piano, and the next night over here I 
played the violin. 

We had hard luck this month. Our 
power plant burned to the ground, de- 
stroying our lighting, water, and _ ice 
plants. It sure is a great loss. Since then 
we burn candles and coal oil and drink 
flume water. The other day we were rid- 
ing up by the East Fork Mission. Our 
school flume (which is a dignified name 
for irrigation ditch) comes by there. 
Just as we went by an old wrinkled 
Apache woman emerged from her bath— 
and we looked at each other and won- 
dered how long it would be before that 
water reached our faucets here in Num- 
ber Nine Cottage. Luckily for us, the 
Apaches do not bathe often. (They are 
just three miles above us.) 


Because of the water and lack of lights, 
most of the children are going home this 
summer. They begin to leave Monday. 
Some of the boys will go to McNary and 
the lumber camp to clear brush during 
the summer. As many as possible will be 
sent home. In time, a line will probably 
be brought over from the Whiteriver 
power plant, but their plant will have to 
be enlarged before this can be done. They 
are planning to remodel several of the 
cottages and to build a new school build- 
ing this summer, So it is just as well that 
the children are all vacationing. 


I have not been holding religious in- 
struction the last part of this month, 
since we have not had lights. It has been 
examination time, too, and that makes the 
children tired and restless. They are 
plenty active, anyway, and when you add 
poor lights and inability to read from 
our song books or Bibles, you have your 
hands full and discover that the ones you 
thought were so attentive and quiet were 
merely asleep. When we find how many 
are leaving and how many staying, it 
may be that I can arrange a daily Bible 
school for day instead of evening instruc- 
tion. I do not know yet, but so many of 
the teachers are leaving for summer 
school and vacations that they may be 
glad for me to help out by taking some 
off their hands. So I am practicing up 
on my present daily Bible school. 

Sunday morning was our last service 
all together, so I gave each child a little 
book of the Gospel of John. In a way I 
hated to pass them out, for these children 
are so destructive, and many will have 
them torn up before they leave. But 
again, there may be some who will really 
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receive much good from owning them and 
really care for them. These children will 
not learn to take care of things until they 
possess something to take care of. We 
will need new song books this fall. Most 
of the songs and Scripture we like and 
use have been removed from the present 
books, but they are really pretty well 
worn, anyway. Some of them I got four 
years ago, and the rest were those sent 
us by interested Sunday-schools and mis- 
sionary societies which had used them in 
their different group meetings. 

I have been holding Sunday-school in 
four sections. From 8:00 to about 8:45 
I have the little boys and girls. After 
that I have the little employee-children. 
Then battalion drill comes about 9:00 or 








9:15. Following that the older boys and 
girls. We have a sort of church service, 
then divide into two classes for the Sun- 
day-school lesson. After that I have the 
junior employee-children. 


One more thing before I close this 
rambling letter. Mothers’ Day I gave the 
“address of the evening” at Whiteriver. 
That sounds big; but knowing me, you 
know how scared I was in their new audi- 
torium with a real stage and footlights 
and the orchestra just below. Their audi- 
torium is about two years old. We are 
certainly looking forward to our own new 
one. 

ELIZABETH HOWSARE. 


Fort Apache, Arizona. 




















The Blue Birds of 
our New American 
Mission at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, after 
gwiving a play to pro- 
mote International 
Good Will. Through 
plays, pageants, 
classes, and games 
they are learning to 
be Christian Ameri- 
cans. 
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The Children Are Busy 


AT OUR MISSION TO THE NEW AMERICANS 


festivity, centering around the 

children’s groups. On the first day 
of the month the older Camp Fire Girls 
staged their three-act play, “The Three 
Pegs”, at the Unity Hall, the use of 
which was kindly given us by St. John’s 
Church. Later the girls repeated the 
drama at a May Party of the church 
school. 


T month of May has been one of 


The younger girls of the mission styled 
“The Blue Birds” have also been devel- 
oping in leadership, managing their club 
in almost adult fashion. They planned 
a party to the last detail, by making May 
baskets, ordering refreshments, and mak- 
ing a general afternoon of fun for some 
younger children of the community. The 
last day of May this little group pre- 
sented their play ‘‘“May Treasure”, using 
the barn as their little theater. 


We found the upper floor of the barn a 
very interesting place for our entertain- 
ment at Open House. The Boy Scouts 


made order out of what had been a mess 
of boxes, lumber, and trash. They built 
a stage and decorated the place in festive 
fashion. 

Open House was held May 21, with an 
attendance of over one hundred, largely 
adults—mothers of the children and visi- 
tors from other churches. The entertain- 
ment was made up of typical Scout and 
Camp Fire work. The Scouts gave their 
tender-foot tests, while the girls gave a 
typical ceremonial meeting. The Blue 
Birds’ play gave color to the perform- 
ance and caused much amusement. 

It was surprising to see the amount of 
work done by the sewing class. An ex- 
hibition was made of the many garments 
completed during the season. The girls 
had not only made dresses for themselves 
but for their mothers and small brothers 
and sisters. A recent donation of three 
more machines, old but most acceptable, 
makes the division of time more satisfac- 
tory. 

The Community House was open to thie 
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G. and G. class for their monthly meet- 
ing, and also the Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety of the South Church. 

We are looking forward to the vacation 
school to be held in our church begin- 
ning July 9 and running three weeks. We 
anticipate the usual large enrollment, and 
make a plea for teachers to cope with our 


Missionary 


Within a few days of the issuing of 
this magazine the World’s Tenth Sunday 
School Convention will begin in Los 
Angeles. Gathered there to participate 
in a program, whose theme is “Thy King- 
dom Come,” will be representatives from 
over fifty nations. Of the fifty-five par- 
ticipants on the general program, only 
sixteen are from the United States. This 
fact is a conclusive indication that it will 
be truly a world’s convention. Among 
those from other countries who will 
speak is Sheikh Metry S. Dewairy, Field 
Secretary in Egypt. He is Egyptian 
editor of two church papers, one for chil- 
dren and one for adults; is promoter and 
leader of the Laymen’s Movement in the 
Evangelical Church in Egypt; and, in 
addition, serves on the Y. M. C. A. Board 
of Management for Egypt. Others of like 
ability from all parts of the world will 
contribute to the spirit of the convention, 
which meets solely for the purpose of 
promoting the fulfillment of the prayer 
tor a Kingdom of God whose citizens 
shall come from all the countries of the 
earth. 

oO 


Many of the most popular magazines in 
Japan, according to Toyohiki Kagawa, 
are now devoting their pages to moral 
education. He says: “Some of these sell 
over 500,000 copies a month. The Fuji 
magazine, which is devoted to the uplift 
of national mor.wlity, is very popular and 
is purely a secular magazine. Hope, the 
magazine which is the organ of an ethical 
society of yoong people, sells over 250,000 
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local problem. It is not fair to urge the 
children to attend without furnishing a 
well-trained teaching staff to supply their 
need. A special plea is made for a sup- 
erintendent of the manual training de- 
partment. 
MARGUERITE YOUMANS, Missionary. 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


Messages 


copies monthly. Its editor is a Christian, 
and the contents of the magazine are the 
best ethical teachings of Christianity, 
Confucianism, and Buddhism. Since the 
popular magazines are of this nature, it 
is no wonder that the daily newspapers 
publish Christian articles. The Osaka 
Mainichi ran for more than thirty days 
a drama called “Christ,” which tells the 
simple story of Jesus. All the women’s 
magazines w.ite about Christianity every 
month, and so everywhere, even in the 
mountain districts, Christianity is being 
spread through the magazines.— Mission- 
ary Review of the World. 


o 


I went away a western man with a 
complete outfit of the modern western 
layman’s preconceived notions, preju- 
dices, and skepticism concerning mis- 
sionaries. Several generations of such 
laymen have generalized from hackneyed 
jokes and prejudiced attacks, based on 
misinformation or ignorance of the sub- 
ject, and come to the conclusion that 
when the missionary is not an interna- 
tional nuisance he or she is a cypher so 
far as spreading Christianity is con- 
cerned. 

After thirty thousand miles of travel 
and something like three hundred inter- 
views, my prejudices gave way to great 
respect for the missionaries and their 
work. 

The missionaries themselves, absorbed 
in their work thousands of miles away, 
are not conscious of the false opinion or 
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indifference concerning them at home, 
which is the attitude of all except a 
group of devoted church people with a 
lingering faith in old-fashioned evangel- 
ism. And even this sympathetic home 
group, because of its very belief in old 
methods, has little appreciation of the 
constructive work which the liberal mis- 
sionaries are actually doing in the field 
today and of the new methods of ap- 
proach which they have had to adopt for 
the presentation of Christianity to an 
awakening and skeptical East.—Charles 
A. Selden, in “Are Missions a Failure?” 


a 


The Angora Government has again 
showed a desire to modernize Turkey 
by passing a law calling for the substitu- 
tion of the Roman alphabet to replace 
Arabic characters. A new dictionary is 
to be prepared and the nation is to be 
instructed in the characters now used 
throughout most of the Anglo-Saxon an@ 
Latin nations of the world. At the end 
of fifteen years, use of the Roman alpha~ 
bet will be compulsory. 

The chief argument for changing the 
alphabet is the difficulty of learning the 
Arabic characters. There are thirty-two 
of these characters, but modification in- 
creases the actual number which has ta 
be learned to ninety-six. Children can 
learn the Roman alphabet from four to 
ten times faster than the Arabic. Pub- 
lishers and business men also desire the. 
change on account of the greater facility 
in setting type and in the use of the. 
typewriter. 

The movement for the adoption of this: 
Roman alphabet in Turkey began twenty 
years ago when the young Turks came 
into power. Opposition has been strong 
on the grounds of tradition and patriot- 
ism, and in the interests of art and re- 
ligion. The Arabic alphabet lends itself 
to very beautiful calligraphy and hag 
been used largely for decorative purposes 
in manuscripts, mosques, and other de- 
signs. It has been against the law until 
recently to translate the Koran from 

















in Porto Rico. 





Rev. and Mrs. Aquino Ojeda and family. 
Ojeda has for some time been the efficient and 
energetic pastor of the Ponce Christian Church 
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Arabic, the “Language of Heaven,” into 
any of the “infidel” tongues. Turkey is 
the first country to decree a substitution 
of the Roman alphabet for national char- 
acters. The reform will involve a change 
in the habit of reading, the Arabic be- 
ing read from right to left, and books 
beginning at the opposite end of the 
volume from that used in our literature. 


| 


Strong moral character is the common 
need of all nations. During the period of 
nation-making which China is now going 
through she is in need of it perhaps more 
desperately than any other nation; for 
example, America, which has underlying 
her prosperity and peace a well estab- 
lished order. China needs leaders of 
moral character who can weather the 
storm of changes and radical adjust- 
ments. She needs men whose moral 
character can stand against the tempta- 
tion of misusing the growing power 
placed in their hands and manipulating 
it for selfish ends. The masses of China 
need the sustaining power of a spiritual 
life to help them bear the suffering and 
sorrows in their daily life which will in- 
evitably accompany the changes now go- 
ing on. Constructive forces may not over- 
take destructive forces at work. The en- 
tire undertaking is so tremendous that 
it requires patience, perseverance, and 
unshaken confidence. The moral need is 
too obvious. The question is: Can such 
moral need be met without religion? If 
religion has any place at all in a situa- 
tion such as this, then the question is: 
Can Christianity meet the need? Can it 
make contributions which shall safely es- 
cort the struggling millions on this dan- 
gerous road, give them faith and hope to 
go on, and love and charity to work to- 
gether? Can Christianity furnish the 
leaders they need? Can Christianity in- 
spire, uphold, sustain them until the task 
is done?—Dr. Timothy Tingfang Lew, in 
The Forum. 

o 


Nothing keeps the world sense alive so 
naturally as the missionary movement. 
The average American seldom thinks of 
the rest of the world except in terms of 
some calamity or international complica- 
tion. What do the South Sea Islands, 
Siam, Burmah, the Cameroons, Thibet, 
Afghanistan, Kurdistan, mean to the 
rank and file of Christians in America? 
Either nothing at all or mission fields. 
If anything widens the horizon and 
brings the world into consciousness, and 
especially into friendly consciousness, it 
is the missionary enterprise. One needs 
only to listen to the average non-Chris- 
tian comment on the rest of the world, 
specially the distinctively missionary 
lands, to realize that little in non-Chris- 
tian thinking makes for world unity and 
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appreciation. The tales of ordinary tour- 
ists are travesties on observation; the 
contemptuous or indifferent comment on 
news from abroad is ominous for the fu- 
ture of international relations; the only 
phases which the man of the street has 
for people of other lands are unworthy of 
them. We swing between extravagant 
praise and contemptuous dismissal of 
other peoples. Except for the faint be- 
ginnings of exchange of literature and 
art, we have almost nothing that brings 
other nations into appreciative thought 
except this growing Christian fellowship 
by which sensible people are reminded of 


eworld unity.—Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, in 


“Changing Foreign Missions’’. 
o 


Profound changes are taking place in 
thought and habits of the English people. 
Because we are in the midst of it and are 
ourselves subject to it, we hardly realize 
the revolution that is going on. We are 
by no means immune from that move- 
ment of renaissance that is proceeding in 
many countries, from China to Peru, 
with its unrest, its disintegrating effects, 
its dangers, its hopes. Below the surface 
there are everywhere subversive forces 
ready to break out and overwhelm all 
that we hold dear.—The Immortal Story, 
the popular report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for 1927. 
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In sweeping out the courtyard of a 
Hindu farmer, ‘for whom her father 
worked, a young Christian girl discovered 
one day a piece of jewelry embedded in 
the dust heap. Immediately she covered 
it with her foot, and quickly transferred 
it to a fold of her chadder where she 
tied it up securely. Her sweeping ended, 
she trudged off with her basket and 
broom to the outcaste quarters, dwelling 
with delight and excitement upon the 
thought of her new possession. But as 
she took it out to gaze at it, standing on 
the threshold of her own house, a voice 
in her heart seemed to say: “Thou art 
a Christian, a Christian must not steal!” 
In vain she tried to quiet that still, small 
voice. Almost in spite of herself she 
turned and slowly wended her way back 
to the farmer’s compound. There, hand- 
ing back the ornament to a group of 
Hindu women seated on the bedstead, she 
said: “You have often jeered at me for 
being a Christian, but will you scoff to- 
day when my Lord Christ makes me give 
back the jewel I might have stolen from 
you.”’—Missionary Review of the World. 


o 


One sign of changing times in India 
was the All-India Women’s Conference 
on Educational Reform held in Delhi 
early this year. About two thousand 





women were in attendance. Among other 
things, these women passed a resolution 
that the legal marriage age for Indian 
girls and boys should be made sixteen 
and twenty-one, and another resolution 
was to the effect that two seats be given 
to women in India’s Central Legislature, 
This conference of the women of India is 
now an annual affair and twenty-two 
provinces have held similar conferences 
during the past year. Christianity has 
had a large part in bringing about such 
opportunities for women. 
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The annual expenditures by all the 
churches in the United States last year 
were reported by the “Handbook of the 
Churches” to be $50,862,000 for Home 
Missions and Church Extension, $26,000,- 
000 for Foreign Missions, $14,323,000 for 
Sunday-schools and Church Education, 
and, by twenty-five Protestant denomina- 
tions alone, $342,552,496 for congrega- 
tional expenses. 

Contrast this with the figures compiled 
by the Internal Revenue Office concern- 
ing sums spent for what the statistician 
calls “luxuries” or “non-essentials”. For 
tobacco in its various forms the people of 
the United States last year spent $2,110,- 
000,000; for powder, cosmetics, and per- 
fumes, $750,000,000; for jewelry, $500,- 
for ice cream, $250,000,000; 

































000,000 ; th 
these with other sums for similar pur- ma 
poses make a total spent for luxuries of sti 
$22,000,000,000. This sum is over three ot 
hundred times more than is spent for Re 
missionary work and over fifty times the “ 
amount spent for all church work. tal 
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The semi-centennial of President 
Grant’s visit to Japan will be celebrated 
by the Japanese in August with the un- 
veiling of a memorial statue in Ueno 
Park, Tokyo. 

The statue will stand near a cypress 
planted by Grant as a small shrub in 








































1878, now grown to imposing size. Pres- Azz 
ident and Mrs. Grant visited Japan on 28, 
a world trip and were national guests of Hon 
the empire at Ueno Park. Viscount Shi- Boe 
busawa, now a retired financier, headed hw 
the reception committee. Now ninety duri 
years old, he will unveil the Grant statue 2. 
in August.—World Call. it 
35 come 
time 
Since the early days of Christianity in Miss 
Korea, there have been outstanding ex- 3. 
amples of the Korean’s love of the Bible. — 
Recently a men’s Bible class was held in 4 
the Pyengyang District which was at-@ Dr. ] 
tended for a week by more than 1,300 ay ae 
men who came from all parts of the prov- feaa 
ince. A remarkable feature of the class 5. 
was the six o’clock morning prayer meet- Forei 
ing to which a thousand or more men ing 
came out each morning in the bitter cold jt. b 
in the dark. work, 
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The Japan Christian Conference Meeting at Azabu Church, 


HREE of our missionaries, Revs. Fry, Garman, and McKnight, are easily distinguished. 
The third man from Mr. Matsuno seated in 


in Tokyo, March 26-28, 1928 


Japanese pastor, stands at the extreme right in the second row from the front. 
the third row and wearing glasses and foreign clothes is Rev. Kimura, of Utsunomiya; and the three men next to him in the 
same row are: Rev. Taizumi of Oji, Rev. Sano of Meguro, and Rev. Irokawa of Ishinomaki. At the other end of this row, 
standing just in front of Mr. Fry and Mr. McKnight and also wearing glasses and foreign clothes is Rev. Kitano, Jr., pastor 


at Sendai; 
Rev. Muraoka of Yaita. 


Rev. K. Matsuno, our senior 


and next to him, in Japanese kimono, is Rev. Naruse of Ichinoseki; and the second man to Mr. Naruse’s left is 
Right in the center of the top row is Rev. Ishigaki, of Naka Shibuya, Tokyo; and seated just next 


to the old gentleman with cap and flowing beard is Rev. Ando, who just recently graduated from the Seminary and has 


taken up the pastorate at Narugo in the northern field. 


One of our strong laymen, Mr. Kohari, of Sendai, stands just next 


to Dr. Fry; and the second man to the right of Mr. Garman is Mr. Tajima who for many years has been one of our most 


faithful workers in the Azabu Church. 


Resolutions From the Japan 
Christian Conference 
HE annual conference of the Japan 
Christian Church in session at the 
Azabu Christian Church, Tokyo, March 
28, 1928, adopted the following resolu- 
tions and votes of thanks: 

1. Expresses hearty thanks to the 
Board of Foreign Missions in America 
for its continued sympathy and support 
during the past year. 

2. Expresses appreciation of the co- 
operation of the Mission Board to make 
it possible for Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher to 
come to Japan and hopes that in due 
time they may become members of the 
Mission. 

3. Expresses its joy at the safe re- 
turn of Dr. and Mrs. Woodworth to 
Japan. 

4. As the time for the furlough of 
Dr. Fry and Miss Crew approaches, the 
conference wishes them a safe journey, 
a happy furlough, and an early return to 
Japan. 

5. In harmony with the efforts of the 
Foreign Mission Board in America to 
promote the Kingdom of God in Japan, 
the Japan Christian Conference pledges 
Its best effort to promote this great 
work, 

K. Kitano, Secretary. 


Foreign Mission Honor Roll for May 


BY WILSON P. 


OT quite so many offerings were 

received this May as were received 
a year ago this month, but the appalling 
thing is that so many of those received 
show such a falling off from the amount 
the same churches gave last year. This 
situation has aggravated our already 
seriously crippled work and makes the 
future prospects even more uncertain. 
The only way we can hope to retrieve 
even part of the work recently cut down 
by the board will be for a large number 
of churches to make their initial budget 
payment just before conference time and 
thus help out all the departments of the 
convention. 

During the month of May, 115 offerings 
were received from ninety-seven churches. 
Ninety-one of these offerings were from 
the church proper, sixteen from the Sun- 
eight from Christian 
Of the total received 


day-school and 
Endeavor societies. 


MINTON 


from ninety-seven churches, sixteen were 
only partial offerings. Of the balance of 
eighty-one churches reporting complete 
offerings in May, twenty-five made a 
gain and fifty-six a loss. Of the twenty- 
five making a gain, six had made no 
offering last year. Of the other nineteen 
making a gain, twelve gained fifteen per 
cent or more. The list follows together 
with the name of the conference and the 
pastor. 


Churches Making Fifteen Percent 
Gain in May 


Pastor Increase 


Olney, (S. W. Ill.) J. M. Bradbury 

Irvington, Second (N. J.) C. J. Felton 

Beaver Center, (Erie) No pastor 

Prairie Grove, (E. Ind) Jesse I. Oren.... 

Oak Grove, (U. Iowa) Wm. M. Sooter.... 
Waterford, (Eel R.) John M. Miller 

Huntington, (Eel R.) H. G. Rowe 

Crown Point, (M. O.) C. A. Denison. ack 
Landess, (Eel R.) Z. McNew..........cccccccoccssssee 38% 
North Hampton, (Rock.) Edgar Warren .. 28% 


Church 
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Farrville, (E. Ind.) E. O. Brown. .........cc0s0 238% 
Five Mile, (S. O.) A. N. Housman.............. 21% 


One Hundred Percent Churches 

The following churches are on the One 
Hundred Percent Roll for May, having 
sent in offerings from church proper, 
Sunday-school, and Young People’s so- 
ciety: 


Olive Branch, (E. Ind.) A. E. Gilmore. 
Coletown, (E. Ind.) M. C. Wisely. 


Piqua, (M. O.) R. G. Clark. 
E. Springfield, (Erie) H. L. Lott. 
Plattsburg, (M. O.) D. G. Pleasant. 
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Crown Point, (M. O.) C. A. Denison. 
Woodington, (M. O.) C. F. Baldwin. 
Genntown, (M. O.) Mrs. Ernest Treber. 


This is the last honor roll we can pre- 
sent at this time as we must give way 
to the reports from the home mission 
offerings which began to come in from 
the middle of June. The future of our 


whole mission program at home and 
abroad is at stake right now. The board 
is powerless to do anything unless the 
churches respond. 








Leaders in the Christmas program given at the Sendai Christian Church last 


December. 


Miyagi Personals 
By Rev. Wm. Q. McKnight 

Home Dedication Services were held 
in the homes of Mr. Watanbe, Miss Baba, 
Mr. Kohari, and Rev. Mr. Kitano on 
April 4. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ando from Tokyo were 
were guests at the Sendai Mission Home 
on Friday the 6th. They were en route 
to Narugo where Mr. Ando becomes pas- 
tor of the Narugo Christian Church and 
Mrs. Ando takes charge of the Narugo 
Kindergarten as successor to Miss Kato. 
Mr. Ando graduated from Aoyama Gak- 
uin Theological Department this year. 
Many friends congratulate this couple 
upon their new enterprise. 





Dr. Fry of Utsunomiya visited the 
North Field from the 9th to the 16th of 
April. Services were held at Iwagasaki, 
Iwadeyama, Narugo, Ishinomaki, and 
Sendai, at which Dr. Fry spoke on “The 
Meaning of Christianity.” 


Mr. Tsukada and Mr. McKnight, of the 
Sendai Shinseikwan (Newspaper Evan- 
gelism Office), attended a meeting of the 
Newspaper Evangelism National Coun- 
cil in Japan from April 27-30. The meet- 


Rev. and Mrs. Kitano and baby are seated in the center of the group. 


ing was held at Omi-Hachiman where 
Mr. Merril Vories and his associates 
have conducted the Omi Mission for a 
period of twenty-five years. Delegates 
to the council felt that definite progress 
was being made in Newspaper Evangel- 
ism. One of the features of the program 
was the talks by representatives from 
twoeof the leading newspapers in Osaka. 
One of these great daily papers now con- 
ducts a department for the presentation 
of religious material in its columns. 





Deaconess Carleson, of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
died at the St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo, 
April 27. Miss Carleson has been under 
appointment to Japan for nineteen years, 
several of which have been spent in Sen- 
dai as a supervisor of the work of Aoba 
Girls’ School. The Sendai Foreign Mis- 
sionary Community feels the loss of one 
of its most highly esteemed members. 





On Saturday, April 7, a new kinder- 
garten was opened at the Wakuya Chris- 
tian Church. Fifty-two pupils enrolled, 
although there were efforts to keep the 
number within the limit of fifty. Mrs. 
Abe, of Ishinomaki, became the head 
teacher of the institution. Miss Irokawa, 
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daughter of Rev. Irokawa of Ishinomaki, 
will assist. 


Light on the Situation in Japan 


EV. Robert S. Spencer, missionary in 
Fukuoka, Japan, gives this vivid pen 
picture of the missionary and Christian 
situation in Japan today, showing the 
difficulties of the work and the sunshine 
that breaks out from behind the clouds: 


If anyone thinks that the missionary in 
Japan is no longer wanted, he ought to 
hear our Japanese colleagues plead for 
more help. They were not asking for 
meney; we bring them little of that these 
days. They ask for us, our personalities, 
our messages. When something was 
said about withdrawing, a pastor of 
thirty-five years’ experience, Brother 
Sugihara, declared with tears in his eyes 
that he had never seen such open doors, 
especially in the educational world, ana 
that to leave now would be striking a 
blow at the Japanese Church. “Give us 
more missionaries if you can—at least no 
less. The missionary has a unique con- 
tribution which we need.” That was the 
drift of the thought. 

I might cite two illustrations of these 
opportunities in my own experience. The 
faculty of the Government Girls’ High 
School at Saseho awarded Bibles to the 
honor students this year. Significant? 
The faculty of the Fukuoka Jo Gakko 
in an effort to minimize the entrance 
examination evil, announced that appli- 
cants whose parents would pledge that 
their children would take no other en- 
trance examination provided they were 
admitted to this school, would be taken 
first. It was expected that perhaps one- 
half of the quota of seventy students 
would come that way, largely from Chris- 
tian homes. There were eighty-five ap- 
plicants, of good quality, one the daugh- 
ter of a leading physician of the city. 

When I had to send a letter to Loo 
Choo pastors about the financial situa- 
tion, I asked a girl student to translate it 
for me. The next day, April 1, I found 
on my desk a little package marked in 
her handwriting “From an April Fool”, 
and within five precious yen out of her 
little funds for the Loo Choan workers! 
Two weeks ago I cashed a money order 
from a Loo Choan woman in the United 
States—she hides her name—for enough 
to put a pastor in the Awase Church, 
which had had no resident pastor for 
over a year. 

Not alone has fine devotion been called 
forth from our Japanese brothers and 
sisters by our lack, but more and more 
we are driven to the more intensive 
spiritual ministry, rather than the ad- 
ministrative work of the past. And when 
our faces are set in that direction, we 
can not meet the calls put upon us. And 
the past few months I have repeatedly 
had to decline calls for spiritual work 
from sheer overcrowding of the schedule; 
a return engagement to the Girls’ Col- 
lege; a Bible class in the Post Office; 
spiritual addresses at our big Haketa 
railroad station; another possible class 
at the First Bank; all are waiting. Ye 
are the salt of the earth—and as the 
Chinese girl explained it, salt makes 
people thirsty. In the long run our real 
job is being such excellent salty Chris- 
tians that all about us will be thirsty for 
the Living Water.—A. L. Warnshuis. 
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Angie Crew’s Bible Class, Sendai, Japan. 


present when this picture was taken. 


Only about half the members were 


Mr. and Mrs. MeKnight and Miss Crew 


are seated on the front row and Rev. Kitano, Jr., pastor of the Sendai Church, 


sits next to Miss Crew. 


Missionary Society Program for August 


A Family Meeting—Out-of-Doors 


1. Devotional Service: By the Wayside. 
Hymn—“Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind.” 

Bible—Luke 5:1-12, A wayside op- 
portunity, key-verses, 4-6. “Have 
thy tools ready, God will find the 
work.” 

Silent Prayer—While opening hymn 
is played again softly. 

2. The Missionary Home (Talk by a 

mother). 

3. “America for Americans” (Dramati- 

zation given by boys and girls). 

4. Out-of-doors in Japan (Letter read 

by a young woman). 

5. Supper—Fathers and big brothers 

coming from work. 

6. Reading: “Who Follow the Flag” 
(Given by a young man. Parts 5 
and 6 of the poem by Henry van 
Dyke). 

Closing Message—By a Father. 

Sing “Taps.” 

“Day is done 

Gone the sun 

From the lake, from the hill, from 
the sky 

All is well 

Sweetly rest 

God is nigh.” 


on 


Helps and Suggestions 

The writer of this year’s programs 
cherishes the hope that this may be the 
very happiest and best meeting of the 
year. There are so many, many things 
today that divide families that I trust 
no effort will be spared to bring them 
together for this one meeting. 

The Master spent much of his time in 
the out-of-doors, and as he went from 
place to place he met many companions 
of the way. They were of every class, 
but to him they were only those who 
needed help, and it mattered not whether 
his audience was one or five thousand. 
May this service help us to appreciate 
the wayside opportunities which come to 
each of us. Does it seem a small and 





insignificant work? Christ did not think 
so, and his strongest disciples were won 
by this method. 


If you can get Mrs. Cronk’s book, 
“Missionary Methods for Church and 
Home,” you will find a very suggestive 
chapter entitled “Missions in the Home.” 
She says that all foundation stones are 
laid in the home. The missionary spirit 
is an attitude and the home is the place 
where this attitude is caught. “A home 
that is missionary in all its relationships 
exerts an influence that reaches to the 
ends of the earth.” Mrs. Cronk sug- 
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gested the following things which help to 
create a missionary spirit: 


1. Pictures—pictures of missionaries, 
that beautiful one, “The Hope of the 
World.” 

2. Scrapbooks—one for different coun- 
tries, or for different types of work. 
Help the children toward a world 
rather than a neighborhood interest. 

3. A Children-of-all-nations frieze—will 
help to lay the foundations for an 
international mind. A width of buff 
paper or cambric around the wall of 
their room, on which shall be pasted 
pictures from all the world. It 
should grow gradually and naturally 
rather than being made immediately. 

4, Games — Mixed sentences, choose 
sides and have the contestants name 
a missionary. “Who Am I?” Pin 
on the back of each person the name 
of some missionary and have them 
guess who they are by asking ques- 
tions. 

5. Reading—there are many fascinating 

missionary books for children now. 

Then there is Everyland, and this 

would be a good time to speak of this 

magazine and try to get some sub- 
scriptions. 

Then there are so many lovely sto- 

ries to tell, and every child likes to 

have stories told. 

7. Giving money and service. “The real 
headquarters for the campaigns that 
furnish the money needed for the 
missionary enterprise are at mother’s 
knee.” 

8. Prayer—The history of missions is 
the history of family altars. John G. 
Paton, Jacob Chamberlain, the many 
Seudders, St. Augustine, Ziegenbalg, 
and scores of others were prayed into 


the mission field by fathers and 
mothers. 


2 


May this be a real re-creation meet- 
ing, and may the unseen Guest be he 
who said to his friends, “Come ye apart 
and rest awhile.” A. V. M. 


Intercessors 


UR Heavenly Father, in the midst 
of busy days which are so full of 
the common duties that many times 
seem to have been for no great purpose, 
we bring to thee an open heart and mind. 
We come with this offering of ourselves, 
longing to learn more of the meaning of 
true religion. Through investing our 
lives in thine we would be free and use- 
ful persons. Draw night unto us as we 
meditate. Amen. 


Then spake a voice from the multitude 
saying, 

“Tell us, Teacher, of religion.” 

And the Teacher answered and said, 

“Of that I have talked all the day. 

Is not religion the sum of what man 
does and thinks? 

Can he draw a line between his faith 
and his actions? 

Can his spirit walk in one path while 
his feet are on another? 

Does he divide the hours of his days as 
he would separate corn, 

Saying, My spirit may have these, my 
body takes the other? : 

Think not to make your worship as a 
window you will open and close. 

In the house of your soul the doors are 
eternally wide 


And your other selves may walk in 
and out as freely as 

A child within its father’s household. 

The common life you live from dawn 
to night 

Is your own temple and your religion. 

You cannot truly enter there 

Save as you take the pack upon your 
shoulders with you. 

The pruning hook and hammer, the 
viol and the discus— 

Your implements of your toil and your 
delight— 

ae with you to the temple of your 
soul. 

Come not into its doors alone, but 
bring 

All men of earth with you. 

For you cannot rise higher than their 
full joy 

Nor creep in humbleness lower than 
their despair 

If you would think of God as all wis- 
dom unrevealed, 

Behold your little children at their 
play; 

Look up and see him walk along the 


y; 
Watch him descending in the crystal 
rain, 
And catch his smile upon the scarlet 
cactus flower.”—Y’s Ideas. 
A. V. M. 
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Youth's Quest for Companionship 
A Pageant 


BY RUTH L. ENDERS 


SCENE I 


(Just off the Stage of Life. Stage rep- 
resents Life. Youth enters on side of 
stage. Truth follows after, watching 
kindly and carefully facial expression, 
words, and actions of Youth.) 

Youth: Well! Well! And they tell me 
that ere long I, too, must play my part 
on that great Stage of Life. They say 
(more seriously and thoughtfully) that I 
am now helping to prepare for the part 
that I should take. But why should I 
fret and worry about that? I am not 
really on that Stage. ( Laughs, and turns 
to Truth.) Oh, Truth, why did you bring 
me here? I am not interested in this— 
yet. 

Truth (Kindly spoken): I have come 
quite a way with you, Youth. From the 
days of your childhood have we traveled 
side by side. I have tried to show myself 
and my works to you as best I know how. 
The time has come, however, for you to 
learn a few more things which I have to 
show you. Come here with me. (Both 
go off stage to the side, and sit down, still 
in view of the audience.) We will sit 
here and watch and listen. Be quiet, and 
tell me your thoughts later. (Stage lights 
up, and Money enters, in fine clothes, fol- 
lowed by many, hoping to make friends 
with him.) 

Money (To followers): You seek me 
in vain, kind friends. I am a friend of 
only those who work, and those who are 
clever. Get to work, and my blessing 
shall rightfully come to you. (People 
stand back, yet their eyes are greedily 
fastened on Money, their god. Money 
steps forward.) I am Money. Mighty 
and powerful am I. Few things exist 
which cannot be obtained with my help. 
I rule in the hearts of many living crea- 
tures. Even strong and powerful Love 
has so far been unable to do all the 
things which I have done. They say that 
Youth is due on this stage at any minute. 
I will help Youth take her part on this 
stage! (Becomes alarmed at approach of 
Queen Wisdom and Herald. Steps back.) 

Herald of Wisdom: Doth not Wisdom 
ery, and understanding put forth her 
voice? On the top of the high places by 
the way, where the paths met, she stand- 
eth; beside the gates, at the entry of the 
city, at the coming in at the doors, she 
crieth aloud: Unto ycu, oh men, I call; 
and my voice is unto the sons of men. 
(Bows, and turns to usher in Queen Wis- 
dom. She enters, also having followers, 
seeking her friendship. Money is forced 
to bow to her, though hatred gleams in 
his eyes.) 

Wisdom: I, Wisdom, dwell with pru- 
dence, and find out knowledge of witty in- 
ventions. The fear of the Lord is to hate 
evil, pride, and arrogancy, and the evil 
way, and the froward mouth do I hate. 


Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom: I am 
understanding; I have strength. By me 
kings reign, and princes decree justice. 
By me princes rule, and nobles, even all 
the judges of the earth. I love them that 
love me; and those that seek me early 
shall find me. Riches and honor are with 
me; yea, durable riches and righteous- 
ness. My fruit is better than gold, yea, 
than fine gold; and my revenue than 
choice silver. I lead in the way of right- 
eousness, in the midst of the paths of 
judgment, that I may cause those that 
love me to inherit substance; and I will 
fill their treasures. Through me alone 
shall Youth be able to make a successful 
play of life. 

Youth (Aloud to Truth): And these 
are some of your many companions of 
which you told me? 

Truth: Yes, but listen! You must 
watch carefully now. Don’t let them hear 
you talk. 

Voice of Divine Fellowship: Blessed is 
the man that feareth the Lord. That de- 
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THE CRUSADE OF YOUTH 


ACROSS the centuries they come, 
The shining ones, so gay and bold, 
With all the youth that souls may know, 
With all the dreams that youth may 
hold! 
Across the centuries they come, 
With gallant songs, and ringing tread— 
One sees new courage in their eyes, 
New grace in every up-flung head. 


Across the centuries they come, 
An endless, eager, glad crusade— 
With banners high, and shoulders straight, 
With minds that meet truth unafraid. 
Across the centuries they come, 
For knighthood lives—is still in hower— 
And we, who watch them, what have we 
To offer them in this—their hour? 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in The 
Christian Herald. 
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lighteth greatly in his commandments. 
His seed shall be mighty upon the earth. 
The generation of the upright shall be 
blessed. Wealth and riches are in his 
house; and his righteousness endureth 
forever. 

Youth: 
Truth? 

Truth: That, dear Youth, was my 
friend, Divine Fellowship. May you al- 
ways hear his message, and ever hearken 
unto him, for he is mighty. 

Money: Oh, that Youth were only here 
to hear those words of Divine Fellow- 
ship! I alone can give her these riches. 
Oh Youth! Why must we wait for thy 
coming? I want to give you the things 
I have. (Again he is forced to step back 
and bow, as Love enters.) 


Who was that speaking, 








Love (Kindly, and with a pleasing 
voice): Yes, Money, you must bow to me! 
Well do you know that if I rule in the 
hearts of men, your throne will be shat- 
tered. But stand upright, Money. You 
have been good to me. Why is it that we 
do not work together? 

Money: Yes, I will admit, you, too, 
have been kind to me, Love. In fact, I 
believe you are my friend. But—(more 
haughtily) people do not use me right, 
and until they do,—never am I going to 
give my time to you. 

Love: I, Love, suffer long, and am 
kind. I take not account of evil, rejoice 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoice in the 
truth; I bear all things, believe all things, 
hope all things, endure all things. I nev- 
er fail. (All this spoken softly, and 
kindly.) 

Voice of D. F.: Love worketh no ill to 
her neighbor. Love, therefore, is the ful- 
fillment of the law. (Enter Happiness.) 

Happiness: And I, Happiness, a friend 
of Love, also wish to remind you, Money, 
that you have absolutely no power over 
me, although at times you think you have. 
(Laughs. Then, kindly, but firmly) You 
are an earthly thing! You cannot com- 
pete with me, an_ everlasting spirit. 
Youth wants me, I know. Will she find 
me? 

Youth: But where are you going? 
as a reward for earnest striving toward 
kindness, mercy, and Love. (Stage dark- 
ens, and all but Youth and Truth leave. ) 

Youth: Oh, how I adore that Money! 
—Why are they all so interested in me? 
Do they know me? Why should I be seek- 
ing them? 

Truth: You do seek them, and you 
know it, Youth. Furthermore, you must 
choose one of them as a life companion. 
Others may join you later on. 

Youth:: But where are you going? 
Why must I choose some one else? Do 
you refuse to go farther with me? 

Truth: No, Youth! No! No! Gladly 
will I continue to be one of your com- 
panions. But you must tell me so, for I 
cannot force myself upon you. 

Youth: Yes, I do, and always will want 
you, Truth. And as for my other com- 
panion, (pauses, and thinks for a mo- 
ment) I think I shall choose Money. 
Great things can be done with his help. 
He is all right when treated properly, 
Truth. I do not believe he has been given 
a fair chance. 

Truth: Careful choice will mean much 
to you here, Youth. You will learn many 
things after choosing this other compan- 
ion—things which you little dream of 
now, but you will succeed if you are but 
careful. Listen to Divine Fellowship 
wherever you go, and you will be bound 
to succeed in taking your part in life. 

SCENE II 

(On Stage of Life. Youth, and her 
new companion, Money, come on to the 
Stage.) 

Youth: You say that Truth cannot go 
with us to this next place of work? 
(Pause) W-e-]-l_—What shall I tell her? 















































She has been a true friend to me. How 
can I work it that she will not be of- 
fended? 

Money: Oh, that is easy! Tell her you 
are going to see some of your sick friends, 
or— 

Youth: But I always took Truth with 
me when I visited the sick. 

Money: Well, tell her that you are 
needed to help in some charity work in a 
near-by town. 

Youth: Oh, but I always talk over all 
my charity work plans with Truth and 
ask her advice before doing it. What 
will she think? 

Money (Becoming impatient): Oh, 
well! Tell her that I want you—or—oh, 
tell her anything; I don’t care! But re- 
member this: She does not go with us! 
Understand? 

Youth (Fearful of Money): Yes—yes, 
I understand. You mean you prefer to 
have me alone, don’t you? (Money nods) 
Why can’t I just go with you and explain 
it all to Truth later on? 

Money: All right. Just so you make 
up some excuse to tell her. Come on! 
(Money leaves Stage, and Youth starts 
to follow, but hesitates, and listens, as the 
Voice of D. F. is heard speaking in a sad 
tone.) 

Voice of D. F.: The getting of treas- 
ures by a lying tongue is a vapor driven 
to and fro by them that seek death. The 
way of him that is laden with guilt is 
exceeding crooked. The soul of the 
wicked desireth evil. 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. And he 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season; his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall proper. 
The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it. 

SCENE III 

(Another scene on the Stage of Life. 
Youth is well dressed, but is very tired, 
restless, and seemingly worried. Walks 
back and forth across the stage. Finally 
goes and sits down, heaving big sigh. 
Money scems fairly calm, but gazes dis- 
gustedly at Youth.) 

Money: Come on! Why do you act 
like this? Why do you sit there?— 
Curses! I thought you chose me because 
you wanted me, and here you refuse to 
go with me. Ungrateful Fool! After all 
I’ve done for you! 

Youth (Frightened, and pleading) : Oh, 
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please do not be angry, Money. Remem- 
ber, I am but Youth! And I have been 
many places, seen many people, and done 
many things today—for me. Oh, I am 
sick of today! Why did I allow you to 
take me to all those places, Money? True, 
I met Beauty, Praise, and Achievement, 
but I also met Deceit, Flattery, Vice, 
Greed, and the monster Sin himself, and 
I hate them all! I have sold my soul this 
very day to be in their presence, to hear 
the wicked words of Flattery, and to ob- 
tain these pretty clothes and ornaments 
of Vanity. Oh, how wicked I am! 

Money: You have chosen me, and you 
must follow after me, Youth. 

Youth: I can’t believe that! Isn’t 
there some way to avoid all this trouble? 


Money: Well, go back to Truth then! 
I will leave you, and then you will realize 
what I have done for you. (Mumbling 
to himself) Ungrateful wretch! 


Youth: No! No! I can never face 
Truth! It would break her heart to know 
what wicked things I have done today. 
But I cannot go farther. I am too tired. 

Money: If you follow me, you come 
come now, Youth, for I can wait no lon- 
ger. Which do you choose? 


Voice of D. F.: No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or else he will hold 
to the one, and despise the other. Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon. 

Youth (Aside): That was Divine Fel- 
lowship, that friend of Truth’s to whom 
I was to listen. (To Money) No, Money, 
I am through! Thank you for today. 
Maybe—perhaps some day—lI’ll under- 
stand. Good-by, Money. 

Money (Bitterly): Farewell. (Leaves) 

(Silence. Youth seems for a moment in 
agony. Then, as from her very heart, she 
speaks) 

Youth: Lord, my God, in thee do I put 
my trust: save me from all them that 
persecute me, and deliver me. Judge me, 
O Lord; for I have walked in mine in- 
tegrity. 

Voice of D. F.: They that trust in the 
Lord shall be as Mt. Zion, which cannot 
be moved, but abideth forever. 

SCENE IV 

(Another scene on the Stage of Life. 
Love, Wisdom, Happiness, and Truth are 
on the stage. Happiness and Truth are 
veiled. Youth and Divine Fellowship en- 
ter hand in hand.) 


Youth: Divine Fellowship, you have 
taught me many things. Because of you, 
I will praise the Lord with my whole 
heart, in the assembly of the upright, and 
in the congregation. I will sing the mer- 
cies of the Lord forever: with my mouth 
will I make known thy faithfulness to all 


generations. Through you, and your com- 
panions, I have learned what Life really 
is, and I am much better able to play my 
part here now. 

Divine Fellowship: O sing unto the 
Lord a new song: sing unto the Lord, all 
the earth—for he hath done marvelous 
things: his right hand, his holy arm, hath 
gotten him the victory. 

Youth: O Lord, I will praise thee with 
my whole heart, before the gods will I 
sing praise unto thee. (Turns to D. F.) 
But who are these, thy companions, Di- 
vine Fellowship? (Goes over to Love and 
Wisdom) Love and Queen Wisdom are 
the only ones I really recognize, though I 
have learned to know both of these others 
in a wonderful way. They have made my 
burden lighter, and my heart more gay. 

Wisdom: Hear; for I will speak of ex- 
cellent things; and the opening of my 
lips shall be right things. Receive my 
instruction, and not silver; and knowl- 
edge rather than choice gold. For Wis- 
dom is better than rubies: and all the 
things that may be desired are not to be 
compared to it. Trust in the Lord with 
all thine heart; and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths. 

Love: These friends are ones that you 
knew in your childhood and early woman- 
hood, Youth. And, thanks to Divine Fel- 
lowship, once more you have taken them 
as your companions. 

Youth (Eagerly, to Truth and Happi- 
ness): Oh, tell me—tell me who you are. 
(Truth throws back veil, and starts to- 
ward Youth) My Truth! (Rushes, and 
throws herself into arms of Truth.) 
Many a weary day have I searched for 
you, Truth. Praises be to Divine Fellow- 
ship forever for directing me to you. 
Praises forever!—And who is this other 
companion? (Happiness throws off veil, 
and advances toward Youth.) 


Happiness: Do you remember me, 
Youth? I also was with you in your child- 
hood. _Do you remember me, and the 
good times we once had together? 


Youth: Ah, yes, Happiness, well do I 
remember you. (Goes and clasps hand of 
Happiness.) How true it is, that those 
who seek after you never find you. It has 
been through the kind care and guidance 
of Divine Fellowship, Love, Wisdom, and 
Truth that I have found you. Once again, 
I say, praises be sung forevermore. 

_ Divine Fellowship: Unto thee will I 
lift up mine eyes, O thou that dwelleth in 
the heavens. Our feet shall stand with- 
in thy gates, O Jerusalem. (To Youth) 
Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces. For my companions’ 
sake, I will now say, Peace be within thee. 

—CURTAIN— 














appeared. 


and pure and true. 


This new seal of the Young People’s Division of the Christian Church has just 
How do you like it? The seal attempts to express the purpose and spirit 
and ideals of our young people’s work throughout the church. 
the Cross, with all of its significance of love and sacrifice and service; and from the 
Cross in the center of life, rays of light shine out into all spheres of activity. Through 
the spirit of the Cross in the heart of youth, dominating all of life’s experiences, light 
may shine brightly into home and church and school, into nation and world. 
Luke 2:52” expresses the desire of youth to grow as Jesus Christ grew: 
alive; S-ocially friendly and helpful; M-entally alert and trained; P-hysically strong 
To reach this ideal, the youth of our church recognize that they 
must seek partnership with Jesus Christ, and “Youth of the Christian Church in Part- 
nership With Jesus Christ” is their motto, their program, and their ideal. 
Halfaker, of the Ohio Central Young People’s Congress, designed the seal. 
of young people who are leaders in our work gave the suggestions for its design. 
May it interpret and deepen the spirit of Christian Church youth. 


At the very center is 


“RSMP— 
R-eligiously 
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THE BOYS AND 


GIRLS 





Be True 


Be true, little laddie, be true, 

From your cap to the sole of your shoe; 
Oh, we love a lad with an honest eye, 
Who scorns deceit and who hates a lie; 
Whose spirit is brave and whose heart is 

pure, 

Whose smile is open, whose promise sure. 
Who makes his mother a friend so near, 
He'll listen to nothing she may not hear; 
Who’s his father’s pride and his sister’s 


oy 
A hearty, thorough, and manly boy; 
Who loves on the playground a bat and 


But will leave fun bravely at duty’s call; 
Who’s as pleasant at work as he is at 


play, 
And takes a step upward with each new 


day; 
Then be true, little laddie, be true. 
—Selected. 


What the Clock Knew 


PAuL, dear, will you take this hot soup 

to old Mrs. Barnes, please? She is ill 
again, you know, and has no one to make 
the things she ought to have.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Paul stamped his feet. 
“I’m always carrying things over to that 
old lady. I want to build a house for 
my turtle. Why can’t you take it this 
time?” 

Paul’s mother said nothing, but the 
smile left her eyes as she put on her 
coat and hat and went out with the soup. 

After she had gone, Paul started to 
make the house for his turtle. Nothing 
went right, and somehow he didn’t seem 
to care as much about building it as he 
had. After several attempts, he curled 
up in the big chair before the old-fash- 
ioned stove in the kitchen, and felt very 
unhappy indeed. 

The shining teakettle was singing 
merrily. Paul could see himself reflected 
in its fat sides. It was not a pleasant 
picture at all. The Paul in the teakettle 
was broader than he was long, and looked 
like a dwarf—an ugly one, too, with a 
frowning face. Suddenly the teakettle 
began to sing: 

Did ’ja ev-er see 
Such a n-augh-ty boy 
He’s papa’s pride, and 
He’s ma-ma’s joy. 
But he wouldn’t take 
A pail of soup 
To the poor old lady 
Who has the croup! 
S-h-a-m-e, S-h-a-m-e, S-h-a-m-e, 
Sh—Sh—Sh. 

Paul felt very uncomfortable and 
looked guiltily around to see if anyone 
else had heard the teakettle’s disgrace- 
ful song. Apparently the sink had,.for 
one of the faucets replied: 

Y-o-u said it, y-o-u said it. 
Drip, drip, drip. 


And the old clock on the wall added 
soberly: 

Too-bad, so sad, 
Tick, tick, tick. 

Paul felt his face and ears growing 
red. He did wish the kitchen would at- 
tend to its own affairs, or talk about 
some one else for a change. But the tea- 
kettle continued: 

Should you think 
He’d like to go 
On errands for those 
Who love him so? 
He’s a sad-ly self-ish lit-tle boy! 
S-h-a-m-e, S-h-a-m-e, S-h-a-m-e. 

The reflection of Paul in the kettle’s 
fat sides scowled and looked very angry, 
but the hot-water faucet, not a bit fright- 
ened, piped up: 

I’ve heard it said, 
When he’s a-bed 
The fam-ly breathes 
Quite freely. 

The cold-water faucet answered: 

Indeed-my dear, 

It’s-very queer, 

What makes-them-keep him—really. 

Paul, who was most unhappy, looked 
up at the old clock, hoping that it would 
say something to help him. It began: 

’Tis love-you-know,— 

Paul, who was most unhappy, looked 
up, because just then some one kissed 
him lightly on the forehead: 

“Why, Paul, you were sound asleep,” 
said his mother. 

“Oh, mother,” he cried, jumping up. 
“I’m so sorry about that soup! Please 
forgive me.” 

“All right, dearie. You may set the 
table for dinner, just to show how sorry 
you are, if you like.” 

Paul did “like”, and he made several 
trips to the stove while he was doing it, 
to look at the reflection in the old tea- 
kettle’s fat, sleek sides. The boy he saw 
there was smiling happily, and the hot- 
water faucet winked at the cold-water 
faucet, and whispered: 

The clock—he knew 

What love—can do, 

Drip, drip, drip. 
—Sunday-school Times. 


Brick by Brick 

WISH I could do something great or 

be a great man.” 

The family gathered about the library 
table for the evening looked up at Robert 
in surprise. He had laid aside “Scottish 
Chiefs” for the moment, and with his 
chin in his hands and his elbows on his 
knees he was gazing into the fire, dream- 
ing of the great deeds of the heroes of 
ancient Scotland. 

“You can if you will,” said grandma. 


“How?” asked Robert. 

“By building brick on brick,” said 
grandma, “little by little, one thing at a 
time.” 

“Doesn’t sound like so much,” com- 
mented Robert. 

“No, that’s the trouble with most of 
us,” said grandma. “We see the result, 
but not the cause; the great deed, but not 
the long preparation for it. Your books 
tell about the wonderful things accom- 
plished by the Scottish war leaders, but 
they say little about the many years of 
training they had to have before they 
were ready to become leaders. 

“Did you ever hear the story of the 
humble bricklayer and Thomas Carlyle, 
the famous English writer? One of Car- 
lyle’s most notable books would probably 
never have been given to the world had 
it not been for the faithfulness of a poor 
bricklayer who never dreamed of the 
great thing he did and whose name the 
world will never know. 

“When Mr. Carlyle had finished the 
second volume of his famous work on the 
‘French Revolution’, he loaned the manu- 
script to a friend to read. One day a 
careless servant, looking for something 
with which to start a fire, saw the manu- 
script and used it for kindling. It was 
the only copy, and when the author 
heard of the accident he was in despair. 
So discouraged was he that for days he 
did not have the heart to work on any- 
thing. 

“But one morning while sitting by an 
open window he noticed a bricklayer hard 
at work on a wall near by. Brick by 
brick, brick by brick, with care and pre- 
cision the mason was slowly building a 
high, strong wall. 

““How foolish I am!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Carlyle to himself. ‘That humble work- 
man puts me to shame.’ And with fresh 
courage and new zeal he set to work to 
rewrite the book. 

“That bricklayer never knew what a 
great deed he had done, but he did know 
that he was faithful in doing the thing 
it was his duty to do. And by doing his 
duty he gave inspiration to another to 
do a greater and more useful work.” 

“TI never thought of it that way,” said 
Robert, as grandma ended her story. 
“But I am going to begin laying my 
bricks right away. It may be that I can 
do something great after all.” 

“I’m sure you can,” said grandma, pat- 
ting his arm. “I’m sure you can if you 
keep on trying. And don’t forget that it 
is brick by brick a little at a time that 
the greatest lives are kindled.”— William 
T. McElroy, in Western Recorder. 





For the 


“Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And a flash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by!’’ 


I THINK that you all know the poem. 


“Blue and crimson and white it shines.” 


The most beautiful flag in the world, 
for what it means, and must mean, if we 
are to keep it beautiful. 

“Hats off! the colors before us fly! 
But more than the flag is passing by!’ 

And it is that “more” that I want you 
to think about. Of course, you know 
that the flag stands for our country. But 
did you ever think that you, each boy 
and girl of you, are a part of our coun- 
try? And that the kind of boys and 
girls that you are helps to make this 
country what it is? 

It is so! There are different kinds of 
people in our country, some good, and 
some, I am sorry to say, bad. And the 
more good people there are, the better 
our country is. And—the more bad peo- 
ple there are, the worse our country is. 

What kind of country are you going 
to make it? Honest? Trustworthy? 
Cheating? Getting the best because it 
is the biggest? Kind? Sneaking? 
Standing for the right no matter what 
it costs? Helping others? Breaking 
laws if you don’t like them? What kind 
do you want? 

The Pilgrims who came to have a 
chance to worship God as they thought 
right; the men and women who went into 
the woods to build homes; the men who 
built our railroads and bridges; those 
who invented new machinery to make life 
more pleasant; the circuit riders who 
rode over the country preaching so that 
the scattered people should not forget 
God; the bandits who robbed stage- 
coaches; the bootleggers; the workers in 
field, mine, and factory; the workers in 
the home—all helped to make our coun- 
try what it is. And they were all boys 
and girls, once. 
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Juniors 


And it is up to you, boys and girls, to 
say what kind of country it shall be. And 
you are beginning now. The boy who 
does honest work when he is alone; the 
girl who is kind to smaller ones; the 
children who play with those of other 
races instead of making fun of them; 
those who obey the rules if mother or 
the teacher is away; those who always 
play fair—these are making our country 
better. I will leave you to think out the 
ones who are making it worse. 

“Hats off! The colors before us fly. 
But more than the flag is passing by.” 

I think that if you have enjoyed the 
different ways of singing “Jesus Loves 
Me” that you will want the Chinese way 
of singing it. E sounds like a in say; u 
in “jun” and “shung” as in run, and 
other places as in rule; ai as 7 in ice; 0 
and eo as in so; a as in am; 7 in last 
line as ee in see; th in “jih” like 7 in 
sir, and “tsu” rhymes with “jih”. 

Ye-su ai wo, wo jun jih, 
Jing shang sho go ko ru tsu 


Yuan lai hai tong sheo Ye-su 
Hai tong ruan ro ta dzeo fu 


Chorus: 
Ju Ye-su ai wo, 
Ju Ye-su ai wo, 
Ju Ye-su ai wo, 
Shung jing i ru wo. 

Our prayer list this month begins with 
Miss Adams, our very newest missionary 
in Porto Rico, whose birthday is the 
seventh. This is her first birthday there, 
and you might like to send her a card. 
It will not get there on her birthday, but 
she will like it just the same. Send to 
Miss Victoria Adams, 37 Concordia St., 
Ponce, Porto Rico. Phillips Garman, who 
lives in Tokyo, will be eighteen, the 
twelfth, and Mr. McKnight’s birthday is 
the twenty-fourth. Mr. McKnight lives 
in Sendai. You remember that Mrs. Mc- 
Knight had a birthday in June. They 
might like a card, too. July 27 is Eliza- 
beth Howsare’s birthday. You know she 
is working at the Theodore Roosevelt 
School at Ft. Apache, Arizona, teaching 
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Some of the girls in Miss 
Adams’ club and train- 
ing class, Ponce, Porto 
Rico. Miss Adams stands 
at the extreme left. 
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the Indian boys and girls about Jesus. I 
am sure that your prayers for our mis- 
sionaries help them. 

CARRIE ROBISON. 


Wide Awake Club for Boys and Girls 


EAR WIDE AWAKERS: 

Miss Mary E. Sisson, age nine, 41 Oak 
Street, Westerly, Rhode Island, is a new 
member of our club. She sent in answers 
to the May Contest. The winner for May 
is Naomi E. James, nine, Mansfield, IIli- 
nois. However, DeVere Kuehn, West- 
erly, Rhode Island, filled in all the an- 
swers correctly save one. The difficulty 
was that he called the country where we 
live the United States rather than Amer- 
ica. That is correct of course, and so 
perhaps we should declare him winner, 
too. Here are the correct answers to 
that contest: 


Elizabeth Howsare. 
America. 
Haverhill. 

W. R. Caldwell. 
Occident. 

Native. 
Restaurant. 
Author. 

Hawaii. 
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This makes the Osage Indian word for 
“How do you do” read like this “Hah- 
con-rah.” 

JULY CONTEST 


The contest this month is a behead- 
ing contest. Take off the first letter of 
the word described and find another word 
left. Answer all ten of them: 


1. Behead an outer garment and leave 
a knock. 

2. Behead something that hangs down 
and leave the place where two lines 
meet. 

Behead part of a chain and leave 
something used in writing. 

Behead a long period of time and 
leave a preposition. 

Behead one who plays dishonestly 
and leave one thing we get from 
the sun. 

Behead sorrow and leave a machine 
used in weaving. 

Behead an instrument for boring 
holes and leave a small stream. 
Behead a level surface and leave a 
path. 

9. Behead deep mud and leave anger. 

10. Behead a disease that attacks crops 
and leave what a candle gives. 


Let’s hear from some of you who 
haven’t written for some time on this 
contest. We’d like to get a letter from 
you again. 


RULES OF THE CLUB 


1. Manuscripts giving the answer to the con- 
tests should have the name, age, and address of 
the sender on them. 

2. Answers should be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

3. Any boy or girl who is not yet fifteen may 
join the club by sending in the answer to the 
contest of the month. 

4. The contest for July closes August 5. 

5. Send answers to the contests to Marian M. 
McCord, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Financial Report of the 
Woman’s Mission Board 


For the Month Ending May 31, 1928 


RECEIPTS 
Mrs. Amanda Barons, Mina Kitamura 
Mrs. Rebecca Coxen, Mina Kitamura 
ome 
Indiana Western ... 
Old Union, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund. 
Advance, General Fund. 
Antioch, General Fund.... 
Junior Work 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund.... 
Browns Wonder, General Fund.... 
General F. M 
Christian Liberty, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
May Smiley, Generab Fund 
Darlington, General 
Linden, General F. M...... 
Mellott, General Fund.. 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund.... 
New Salem, General Fund... 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
Pottersville, Ellen G. Gustin 


] , General Fund.. 
Illinois Western 
Olive, S. S. 
Fund 
— Ellen G. Gustin Fund.. 


Conneaut, Foreign Miss s 
Draketown, Foreign Missions .... 
Fairview, General Fund .... 
Springboro, ae 
Northern Kansas and Nebraska 
Olive Hill, General Fund.... 
Red Cloud, General Fund. 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Iowa Western 
Madrid, General Fund.... 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Ontario 
Bloomington, L. A. Rev. Morton, 
Salary 
Northwestern Ohio .... 
General Fund asl 
Columbus Grove, Gene 
Thank-offering 
Columbus Grove, Young People, 
Angie Crew 
Blanchard, General Fund 
Sendai Field 
Porto Rico ..... 
Defiance, General 
Vaughansville, General Fund. 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund... 
Lafayette, General Fund 
Franklinton 
Spencerville, General Fund 
Rockingham 
Kittery Point, General Fund. 
Thank-offering 
Kittery, General Fund 
Thank-offering 
Portsmouth, General Fund. 





Rye, General Fund 
Manchester, General F. M.. 
Amesbury, General Fund... 
Thank-offering 
Haverhill, General Fund 
New Jersey 
Irvington, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Milford, General Fund 
Madisonville, Thank-offering 
Lewisburg, General Fund 
Gulph Mills, Foreign Missions 
Indiana Northwestern 
Hickery Grove, General Fund.... 
Thank-offering 
Rock Creek Valley, Gen. Fund.. 
Thank-offering 
Kokomo, General Fun 
Thank-offering 
Deer Creek, Thank-offering.. 
Angie Crew 
Southern Women’s Board 
North Carolina and Virginia, 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund. 
Literature Fund 
Foreign Missions 
Miami 
Campbellstown, 
Junior Work 
West Milton, General Fund. 
Cradle Roll 
Thank-offering 
Piqua, General Fun 
Cradle Roll 
General F. M. 

Eaton, General Fund 
Eaton, S. S., Junior Work 
Franklinton Teacher 

General F. M. 
Shiloh, Franklinton Te ch 
Mina Kitamura Home 


General Fund.. ing 


Springfield, Primary S. S., 
Oji Kindergarten 

Troy, (Mrs. Marr), Mina 
Kitamura Home 

Greenville, Girls’ Guild, 
General Fund 

Springfield, Y. P., Gen. Fund.... 

West Manchester, Gen. Fund .... 

Greenville, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund... 
Bible Woman 

Pleasant Hill, General Fund. 
Mina Kitamura Home 

Walnut Hills, General Fund. 

Franklin, General Fund 

Mt. Vernon 

Coshocton, General Fund. 

Appleton, General Fund 

Mt. Pleasant, General Fund. 
Home Missions 
Foreign Missions 

High Water, General Fund 
Thank-offering 


I a sicrihckctcsaipncecnsccbcniecic $1, 


DISBURSEMENTS TO MISSIONS 


To A. W. Sparks, Home Missione............ = 
Frontier Work o 
Americanization 
Franklinton 
Franklinton Dor . 

Franklinton Teacher 

Indian Work bes 

W. P. Minton, Foreign Missions ee ‘3 
Sendai Field ---$160.7 
Oji Kindergarten ale 8.68 
Moka ...... 7.00 
Mina Kitamura Home «. 28.00 
Miss Angie Crew... . 16.84 
Porto Rico . 85.44 
Porto Rico Kindergarten... at 1.44 
Porto Rico, Industrial Work... 5.69 
Rev. Morton, Salary , ‘ 

Bible Women 

Mission Homes .... 

General Foreign M 





Altering Attitudes 
(Continued from page seven.) 


the realm of human welfare, when they 
will become actually the servants of the 
life of people and not rulers over them. 

One hesitates to speak about the 
Church, but it, too, has undergone a 
wholesome transformation during the 
nearly two thousand years of its organ- 
ized life. We cannot forget the thousand 
years of darkness which settled down 
upon the human race when the Church 
autocratically undertook to control gov- 
ernment and business and home life and 
the thoughts that men should think and 
to prescribe for them, under pain of ex- 
communication, the methods by which 
they should order their life in even its 
minutest detail. The Church became the 
oppressor of the life of men. It tyran- 
nized over their liberties. Freedom be- 
came a mockery. Then it was that Mar- 
tin Luther led the revolt that has given 
us a divided Christendom. We cannot 
humanly see how it could have been oth- 
erwise, but we now recognize the sin of 
our divisions and are devoting ourselves 
earnestly and prayerfully to the effort to 
answer the prayer of our Lord for the 
oneness of his followers. We recognize 
the Church today as the servant of the 
life of men and not as its overlord. 
Much as we love the Church, much as we 
are devoted to it, we cannot but see that 
it, too, has been transformed and that 
the transformation has been good for the 
development and the enlargement of the 
life of men. 

Il. MAN 
It is a long story to describe the trans- 
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formation that has taken place as re- 
spects man’s relationships to man. Every 
transformation which has touched this 
fundamental concept of our life’s rela- 
tionships has expressed itself likewise in 
the institutions and organizations that 
minister to man’s life. Herein is a fruit- 
ful field of study with much profit and 
understanding of human progress. For 
our purpose at this time it is only neces- 
sary to say that in the beginning man 
conceived of his relationship to his broth- 
er man in terms of vengeance. If his 
brother man had done him an injury, it 
was his privilege to do him a greater in- 
jury. The times were terrible in those 
days for humanity, and in that era of 
beastly struggle the wonder is that hu- 
man life was able to survive at all. Later 
we find the lawgiver with his demand for 
justice in social relationships, and then 
as the heart of man was touched by hu- 
man weakness and frailty there arose the 
prophet with his plea for mercy as tem- 
pering justice. Finally there appeared 
the Master Teacher, the godlike Christ 
who taught love as the fulfillment of the 
ideals of men’s relationships to one an- 
other, love grounded in forgiveness and 
expressing itself in sacrifice. It was not 
enough for him to forgive a man once 
or even seven times, but an unlimited 
number of times. It was not enough for 
him to do unto others as he would that 
they should do unto him, nor to love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self. He could be sat- 
isfied only through the complete giving 
and sacrifice of himself in love for his 
fellows. That is the hopeful, prophetic 
transformation in social relationship to- 
ward which the human race must ever 
look with wistful expectation, and in the 
realization of that ideal the Kingdom of 
God will have become real and actual in 
the world. 
Ill, GOD 

Men’s conception of God has condi- 
tioned their concept of man and expressed 
itself in the institutions and civilizations 
of life. The most determinative force in 
individual and in social living is the view 
that men entertain as to God. When men 
conceived of him as bent on vengeance, 
they themselves practiced vengeance with 
reference to one another and the institu- 
tions of their life were organized in the 
same terms. When they later conceived 
of him as just and impartial, they them- 
selves desired to be just to one another 
and their institutions reflected that as- 
piration. When they later conceived of 
him as merciful, they themselves became 
charitable and brotherly in their atti- 
tudes toward one another and expressed 
this brotherliness and fraternal spirit in 
the organized institutions of their lives. 
In our day when men conceive of God as 
Christlike, as loving in his attitudes to- 
ward his spiritual offspring, as anxious- 
ly concerned for the growth and develop- 
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ment and happiness of their life, they find 
themselves anxious likewise to express 
this same affection in their relationships 
with their brother men and to organize it 
into the institutions that minister to life. 
We cannot conceive that there should be 
any finer revelation of God than that 
which we have in Jesus Christ; but we 
do recognize that the Holy Spirit is able 
to interpret to us in a larger way from 
day to day the meaning, the inner mean- 
ing, of this concept of God, and we be- 
lieve, too, that the Holy Spirit is leading 
us constantly into more becoming appli- 
cations of this concept of life as ex- 
pressed by God’s attitude toward men in 
our personal and institutional life. 
IN CONCLUSION 


Our brief survey of the changes in the 
relationships of human living has, I am 
sure, convinced you that progress has en- 
sued as the by-product of these changes. 
Your four years in college will be prop- 
erly pronounced as successful if, in the 
years that lie ahead, your attitudes that 
have been altered shall bring forth whole- 
some changes in the relationships of life, 
particularly as they relate to the institu- 
tions that serve humanity, to man and to 
God. In Revelation we find Christ repre- 
sented as_ saying, “Behold, I make all 
things new.” What finer motto could we 
adopt for the years of activity in the 
service of men and of God which I trust 
lie out before each of us than this pro- 
phetic utterance of the Seer! It is the at- 
titude toward life and its problems that 
really determines the quality of a man’s 
achievement. Their outcomes in prac- 
tical living are the direct consequence of 
attitudes functioning as motives in the 
individual’s creed or philosophy of life. 
The altering of life’s attitudes through 
the educational process is the crowning 
glory of our educational system. Only as 
these altered attitudes become motivating 
ideals in practical experience can we hope 
to see the looked-for progress of the hu- 
man race in the realization of its noblest 
and most cherished aspirations. 

We have made marvelous progress as 
a race in life’s relationships, but our 
highest hopes are yet unrealized. They 
are in the realm of the ideal. Through 
altered attitudes we are privileged to 
make new conquests in the actualization 
of these ideals. One of these days the 
human race will have in its experience 
arrived at the ideal situation in which 
these relationships as expressed in insti- 
tutions, in human fellowship, and in spir- 
itual aspiration will be amply realized in 
a perfect world, a world which men now 
call idealistically the Kingdom of God. 


co 


“The world never will be at its best 
until men do right because it is right— 
without fear of consequences or hope of 
reward.” 


The Greatness of Service 


HRIST took the form of a servant, 

because this was the most effective 
avenue to permanent influence. That 
service is the authentic passport to the 
conquest of the human soul was one of 
the discoveries of Jesus. It had never 
been preached and certainly never prac- 
ticed before. It was a new idea, and Je- 
sus calls his disciples’ attention to the 
novelty of the idea. “The kings of the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and 
they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. But ye shall not 
be so. But he that is greatest among 








THE Christian Endeavor topics for July 
are centered about the theme of 
Christian citizenship and the highest ideals 
of Christian living in our communities 
and with all our neighbors. Loyalty to 
the flag of our country and all the high 
ideals for which it stands, and loyalty to 
the banner of the Lord Jesus Christ, are 
closely linked together. May the young 
people's meetings throughout this birth 
month of our nation lead many Christian 
Church youth to a deeper desire to ““Cru- 
sade With Jesus Christ’’ through standing 
for the highest type of Christian citizen- 
ship in community and nation and world. 

Summer months are a challenge to 
young people to make their Christian En- 
eavor meetings more inspiring than ever. 
The topics for July and August are live 
ones. In addition to the Christian En- 
deavor notes in this issue, The Sunday 
School Herald is presenting a series of 
summer programs prepared by young 
people and their leaders from all sections 
of our church. With these helps, every 
young people’s group may make Chris- 
tian Endeavor live and flourish during the 
summer months. 








you, let him be the least, and he that is 
chief as he that serves.” 

Christ is here reversing the normal 
conception of greatness and stating the 
law of true influence. He is contending 
for the position that privilege and sel- 
fishness are doomed to extinction, and 
that serviceableness and sacrifice are re- 
warded with perpetuity and permanent 
continuance. That is the solemn teach- 
ing of history. Its truth is strikingly 
demonstrated in every form of institu- 
tional life, the maintenance or extinction 


of whose life is in exact proportion to its 
usefulness or worthlessness. “The great- 
est shock,” says Huxley, “that an organ- 
ism can sustain its uselessness.” And 
the contrary is also true. The working 
out of this law is most demonstrably evi- 
dent in the individual sphere. The men 
we honor, to whom we give titles, whose 
statues are carved in bronze and marble, 
are the state’s public servants, whether 
in the Church, education, politics or busi- 
ness. This is really the secret of Jesus’ 
abiding influence. He clothed himself in 
the robes of service in the days of his 
flesh, and now he wears the mantle of 
universal sovereignty. He was the serv- 
ant of all when he sojourned here on this 
earth, and as a result he is today Lord 
of all, of things in heaven, and of things 
upon the earth, and of things under the 
earth. 

There is no more significant form that 
the religious life can assume than the 
form of a servant. As we would help 
our fellow-men in their need, as we would 
resemble God in his perfection, as we 
would choose to leave behind an influence 
that is lasting, then among all the alter- 
native forms of life which ambition, good 
will, or even self-interest dictates, let us 
select as the highest, the richest, and the 
most significant the one Christ deliber- 
ately selected for the vehicle of his life, 
“the form of a servant.”—Rev. Robert 
Menzies, in The Scots Observer. 


A Tyrant in the Making 


IVE your little brother the wagon. 
Don’t tease him like that,’”’ command- 


ed Mrs. Morris severely. ‘You are old- 
er than he is, Louise, and you ought to 
give up to him and to try and keep him 
happy. Besides, you know that mother 
is busy, and you should not keep him 
fretting like that!” 

Little Louise frowned and pouted. 

“But I had it first, mama,” she pro- 
tested, “and everything I get he wants.” 

“Well, remember he’s younger than 
you are,” admonished her mother, “and 
you must be good to him.” 

Ten minutes later, Roger was heard 
to scream lustily. His mother went to 
the window. 

“T,ouise beated me when we raced,” he 
quavered. “I wanted to beat.” 

“Louise,” exclaimed the children’s 
mother in exasperation, “why can’t you 
let him beat once in a while. He’s so 
much smaller, you know, that you ought 
to give him a chance to get there first.” 

“But he can run as fast as I can, 
mama,” burst out Louise, “and especially 
when I’ve got this lame knee.” 

“Well, race again and let him come in 
ahead.” 

There was peace for a few minutes, 
then another uproar. Roger stood at the 
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H. C. Minnich, Dean of College of 

% Education, Miami University; Presi- 
% dent of Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
# ciation, says: “The First Reader is 
3% in every way comparable with your 
% Primer, and I am very pleased, in- 
x: deed, to say that I believe its ser- 
x: vice in the public schools as a read- 
ing-book for children will be very 

%: great in creating a much-needed 
2%: reverent attitude in children.” 
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foot of the back piazza steps with his 
tricycle. 

“I can’t get it up,” he wailed, “and 
Louise won’t help me!” 

“He didn’t ask me,” flared Louise. “Be- 
sides, he could take it down to the garage 
and put it in himself.” 

“Well, he wants it up here,” replied 
Mrs. Morris, “and I’m sure there’s no use 
having a fuss over it.” 

She went down and brought the tri- 
cycle up, and Roger ran away sunny and 
relieved because he had had his own way. 

Grandma Morris sat at the kitchen 
window. 

“Suppose,” she said, “you let Louise 
come home with me for a visit. It will do 
her good.” 

Alice Morris looked up in surprise. 

“Why, Louise is all right,” she said, 
and she helps so much with Roger. I 
don’t see how I could spare her.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” said Grand- 
ma Morris gravely. “She really is a slave 
to that sturdy young brother of hers, and 
if she weren’t an especially good child, 
she wouldn’t put up with it. Do you 
know, Alice, that Roger is becoming a 
regular tyrant? He doesn’t try to do 
anything for himself which he can de- 
mand of some one else. He i« not getting 
any sense of fairness, for he demands 
anything in sight and gets it, and he is 
learning the unfortunate lesson that be- 
cause he is younger, he ought to have 
his way. When he gets to be a man, he’ll 


carry along with him some other reason 
why he should have the best of every- 
thing. Selfish folks are rarely Christian 
folks.” 

Alice Morris was looking thoughtful. 

“Perhaps you are right,” she said. “I 
have sometimes wondered if we were fair 
to Louise.” 

“Let me take her home and give Roger 
a chance to wait on himself for awhile, 
and when she comes back, don’t let him 
impose on her again the way he does now. 
If you do, you’ll have trouble with both 
of them a little later.” 

Young Mrs. Morris looked troubled. 

“TI believe you are right,” she returned, 
“and if John is willing, you may take 
Louise home with you.” 

“John’ll be willing, all right,” chuckled 
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Stewardship in the Life of 
Women 


I WISH I knew how to get all of 
the women of the Christian 
Church to read that new book, 
“Stewardship in the Life of Wom- 
en”, by Helen Kingsbury Wallace 
(Revell). If I just knew how to 
get one leader in each church to 
read it, I know she would get a 
dozen others to do so. It is fas- 
ciating, helpful, practical. Here 
are the chapters: “The Woman 
With a Little Room”, “The Wom- 
an With a Needle”, “The Woman 
With a Costly Offering’, “The 
Woman With an Hour”, “The 
Woman With a Little Son’, “The 
Woman With a Message”. They 
are great for the home, the class 
meeting, the Ladies’ Aid, the mis- 
sionary society. Any book for which 
Helen Barrett Montgomery writes 
the introduction is worth while. 
Christian Church women, please 
send one dollar to The Christian 
Publishing Association, Dayton, 
Ohio, and get it soon. 

l WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 
.. 
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Grandma Morris, “for I had a talk with 
him last night on the same subject, and 
he thinks as I do.” 

There was a tempery scream from the 
grassy back yard. 

“Louise won’t play horse,” 
wailed. “Make her play horse.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Morris firmly, stepping 
out on the back porch, “Louise has a 
lame knee where she bumped it, and she 
isn’t going to play horse. Go down to the 
sand pile, Roger, and amuse yourself, 
and stop this constant crying, or I shall 
bring you in and put you to bed with 
nothing but bread and milk for your sup- 
per.” 

Roger was so amazed at this unusual 
mandate that he stood regarding his ma- 
ternal parent with round, wondering eyes 
for a full minute. Then he turned and 
trotted obediently toward the sand pile, 
where he amused himself contentedly, un- 


Roger 
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til summoned to get cleaned up for sup- 
per.—From the Cradle Roll, S. B. C. 
Series. 


A Modern Widow’s Mite 


Y congregation had made its regular 

home mission offering and nobly re- 
sponded to the call for a ten percent ad- 
vance. Then there came to my desk a 
special appeal for an emergency in a lo- 
cal home field. I could not in conscience 
cast it into the waste basket. Perhaps, 
if given publicity, some of God’s stewards 
could meet it. 

As I made the appeal I was moved to 
say, “Good people, if you will bring me 
the idle silver and gold in your homes— 
the old broken and cast away jewelry, 
and keepsake coins—it would more than 
meet this appeal. Bring an additional 
cash offering or some of this idle gold 
next Sabbath and let us see if we can- 
not supply the urgent need of some of 
our faithful representatives.” 

Soon after that service a blacksmith’s 
wife sent me two old gold finger rings 
and a pair of broken ear rings. That 
woman’s gift to home missions in the reg- 
ular offering had been one dollar. By 
sending in the idle gold in her humble 
home she more than trebled that, for I 
obtained $3.65 for her old gold. 

The next Sabbath morning as I was 
passing from my study to the pulpit a 
widow met me and placed in my 
hand a gold $2.50 piece, remarking, 
“Here is my offering of idle gold. My 
husband gave me this as he was about to 
step on the train when leaving for the 
civil war. He said, ‘Take this, Anne, 
and keep it to remember me by if I never 
come back.’ He was sent home sorely 
wounded. I nursed him back to life and 
then showed him the coin. ‘Here is your 
keepsake coin, Captain. We often need- 
ed $2.50 badly, but never thought of 
spending this.’ I have carried that coin 
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every day for more than thirty years.” 
Then I broke in, “Yes, and you are going 
to carry it back home; I cannot take it.” 
“Do you know,” she said, “that you are 
just tempting me from the devil? I had 
had to stay on my knees for an hour last 
night before I could give it up. You must 
take it, for it does not belong to me any 
more, but to Christ. It has been idle 
too long already.” 

Of course I took it. When I made the 
call for the extra offering I told, without 


mentioning names, the story of the old . 


jewelry and the keepsake coin, and 
dropped the $3.65 and the coin into the 
collection baskets and consecrated them 
with prayer before the baskets were 
passed. They came back with more than 
enough to meet our special appeal. At 
the close of the service one of the elders 
came up and handed me a five-dollar bill. 
“Put that in the offering,” he said, “and 
take out the keepsake coin. You can use 
it again with as good effect as you did 
this morning.” 

I did so and began to tell that story in 
many missionary meetings near and far. 
Then I was asked to write it out for the 
woman’s missionary magazine. Shortly 
after this story appeared I received a let- 
ter from an officer of a woman’s pres- 
byterial society in New York State telling 
me that the story of the keepsake coin 
had been read in their annual praise 
meeting and that one woman had arisen 
and said, “My husband gave me three 
hundred when he went to the war. I put 
it in the safety deposit box in the bank. 
He never came back and I have never 
touched it since.” She went and drew it 
and gave it to the missionary society. 
That was published in a local paper, a 
copy of which went into a Pennsylvania 
town, and a good woman who had held a 
gift from her deceased husband for many 
years, drew it from the bank and set it 
at work for the Master.—William S. 
Marquis, in The Presbyterian Advance. 


The Blessing of Work 


THE greatest blessing in life is the priv- 

ilege of work. What a disaster it 
would be if, in some way, the government 
should say to a considerable class: “You 
shall no longer have a part in produc- 
tion; you shall be the drones, supported 
by the toil of these noble workers! You 
shall be parasites.” 

It is noteworthy that many men who 
achieved success are men whose boyhood 
and young manhood were spent in con- 
tinuous struggle against extraordinary 
handicaps. They have been janitors in 
colleges, that they might work their way 
through a course of education. In busi- 
ness, they began at the bottom and 
worked against obstacles which developed 
their resourcefulness and _ self-independ- 
ence. 

Rich men’s sons, too, succeed when they 
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inherit not merely the wealth but the 
qualities of their ancestors. Such men 
are eager for the struggle, willing to en- 
dure hardship and to “begin at the bot- 
tom” on their own merits of work. 

Not long ago, a European young man 
from a wealthy family broke away from 
his family remittance and came to Amer- 
ica against his parents’ wishes. His re- 
mittance stopped, and he was thrown up- 
on his own resources. 

What a romantic crisis to test what 
was in him! Did he go to work? Not 
according to the latest news. He adver- 
tised for some wealthy Americans to 
adopt him and support him, so he could 
go through college at their expense. 

Silly young man! Yet does he not typ- 
ify the attitude of many young Ameri- 
cans today, who even want their own par- 
ents to pinch and deny their own comfort 
while supporting their sons beyond their 
adolescence, who think that they confer 
a favor on them by attending college and 
belonging to fraternities and sports? 

There is scarcely a successful man in 
any walk of life who ever “arrived” be- 
cause some one else had “abolished his 
poverty” and enabled him to progress 
along such a soft mud road. Success 
comes by the stony pike—yet not to 
“pikers.’—New York Sun. 


More About Church Periodicals 
(Continued from page four) 


periodical must continue is an unques- 
tionable fact. The Church cannot survive 
without it. One may as well think of 
keeping the local church going without the 
sermon and other teaching features as 
to expect the Church general to operate 
without periodicals. The functions are 
alike. Without periodicals the broader 
fellowship cannot be kept alive, acquaint- 
ance developed, or cohesion effected. Each 
new-born organization conceives as a 
first necessity some regular publication 
to voice its purpose and strengthen its 
forces. The morals and higher loyalties 
of the Church will die without the cen- 
tralizing influence of the printed page in 
constant circulation. It is necessary for 
corporate efficiency, the diffusion of 
knowledge concerning the mission and 
program ofthe Church, and the secur- 
ing of fraternal co-operation. No con- 
cert of action or unity in corporate life 
is possible without it. The church period- 
ical performs at once the function of 
preacher, teacher, and a staff of denom- 
inational departmental secretaries, each 
with a weekly contact and hearing. It 
creates esprit de corps and becomes an 
efficiency bureau in all church matters. 
It helps to build a scattered brotherhood 
into a great spiritual family, keeps alive 
the interest of detached members and 
becomes a channel of expression for all 
church enterprises. Meanwhile it brings 
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comfort to the sorrowing, strengthens 
the discouraged, and gives stimulation to 
every good cause and every worker in it. 

The church periodical is still more es- 
sential in establishing denominational 
identity among interdenominational co- 
operators. It speaks to the nation and to 
the world in the name of the Church. 
It preaches a gospel of brotherhood 
among the nations in the midst of inter- 
national strife. It speaks the mind of 
Christ for the welfare of humanity to the 
whole wide world. 

Church periodicals must be. If the 
present support of them is insufficient, 
added resources must be found and ap- 
plied. In any church its life nears its 
end when its publications cease. Church- 
es cannot be indifferent and unresponsive 
to this new responsibility. 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 
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ary issue. The Christian Missionary ma- 
terial begins with Dr. Minton’s editorial 
on page twenty-nine and _ continues 
through to page forty-two, with the ex- 
ception of the Young People’s Depart- 
ment and the boys’ and girls’ page. To 
have reversed the order and put The 
Christian Missionary material first would 
have thrown all of the articles but that 
of Dr. Burnett in the back of the paper. 
It is only fair to the editor-in-chief and 
the editorial assistant to say that this is 
not their idea of a good make-up. But it 
does show how small a part the former 
Herald has in the magazine numbers. 
Brother Marlowe R. Kersey, one of the 
most prominent members of our Walnut 
Hills Church, Dayton, has just had the 
signal honor of being elected president of 
the Ohio Christian Endeavor Union in 
the annual convention at Lima. Brother 
Kersey will be the first layman to fill this 
office, but we feel confident that he will 
fill it well. He has for years been one 
of the outstanding leaders in young peo- 
ple’s work in Dayton and Montgomery 
County, and we are happy to see him en- 
listed for these larger responsibilities. 


Rev. John Baughman has accepted a 
call to the work at Lake Fork, Central 
Illinois Conference, for the coming year. 
Brother A. O. Jacobs has been called to 
the Pleasant View Church to succeed 
Brother Baughman, and Rev. Charles 
Chitty will succeed Rev. Hattie Milam as 
pastor at Willow Prairie, both of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Conference. 
Rev. Walter Fasnacht will continue with 
his three churches—Louisville, Hord, and 
Cottage Home—there being a marked in- 
crease in interest manifested in the work 
at all three points. 

Crown Point, Dayton, Rev. Clark A. 
Denison pastor, enjoyed a special Defi- 
ance College service on Sunday morning, 
June 24, when four of those young’ peo- 
ple who will graduate this year in the 
Young People’s Summer School at Defi- 
ance were present and gave talks and 
conducted the Sunday-school. Miss Lucy 
M. Eldredge gave the address. At the 
close of the service a young man and his 
mother were received into church mem- 
bership. The woman’s missionary socie- 
ty of the church had charge of the eve- 
ning service; one feature of which was 
the installation of new members. 

Browns Wonder, Western Indiana Con- 
ference, held a very delightful special 
service on a recent Sunday evening in ob- 
servance of the tenth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Kibbey. 
An informal program was given, during 
which the progress of the church for the 
past ten years was presented by represen- 
tatives from the various departments. One 
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of the outstanding events was the build- 
ing of the new church five years ago, and 
another is the giving of $250 or more each 
year for missions. Every department of 
the work was shown to be in fine condi- 
tion and a delightful spirit of enthusiasm 
prevailed in this service. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, has appointed Secretary W. H. 
Denison to serve on a committee of one 
hundred. This committee is to prepare 
for the quadrennial meeting and the 
twentieth anniversary of the Federal 
Council to be held December 5-12 in 
Rochester, New York. Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, of Columbus, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Rev. John M. Moore, of New 
York, secretary. This committee is 
charged with reviewing the work done by 
its various subcommittees and to present 
appropriate recommendations to the 
quadrennial meeting. 

The Fairview Church, Rev. David Hol- 
lenshead pastor, Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania Conference, has just com- 
pleted the building of a new parsonage at 
a cost of $2,168, and the same was dedi- 
cated on Sunday, June 24. It is the sec- 
ond parsonage in the conference and is 
a forward step taken - by this church. 
Brother Hollenshead and his wife are do- 
ing a splendid work in their district of 
churches. Secretary Denison was in 
charge of the financial plans and con- 
ducted the dedication services. The con- 
ference president, Mr. A. F. Foor, and 
the secretary, Rev. A. R. Webb, were 
present and assisted in the services. 


The New York Western Conference 
was most graciously entertained in its 
recent annual session by the church at 
Castile, New York, Rev. Leon M. Hill 
pastor. The president, Rev. John M. Wil- 
liams, reports that while the attendance 
was not so large, it was probably the best 
represented and the most enthusiastic 
conference session in the past ten years. 
The program on women’s night was espe- 
cially good, with a fine address by Rev. 
W. H. Martin, our former missionary in 
Porto Rico. The present officers were 
reelected and a resolution was adopted 
approving the union of the Christian and 
Congregational churches. Next year the 
conference will meet with the Machias 
Church. 

Our friends of the New York Eastern 
Conference are mourning the death of 
one of their promising and beloved young 
ministers, Rev. Oscar L. Burtch, the pas- 
tor of Otego, who passed to his reward 
after a brief illness just a few days 
after the conference had been enter- 
tained so royally in his church. Brother 
Burtch was only twenty-seven years of 
age. He had rendered valuable service, 
first as a teacher and later as a preach- 
er and pastor. He was graduated in 
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1925 from the Practical Bible Training 
School, since which time he has been 
serving the Otego Christian Church, He 
was a member of the Tioga Baptist As- 
sociation. The funeral services were in 
charge of Rev. Ottis B. Hill, of the Otego 
Baptist Church, assisted by Rev. Edward 
Francis, a former pastor of the Otego 
Christian Church, together with other 
near-by pastors. Brother Francis writes 
that in a pastorate of fifty years he “nev- 
er had witnessed so heartbroken a com- 
munity”. Several of the ministers pres- 
ent spoke words of appreciation of the 
beautiful life and service of Brother 
Burtch and his companion. Brother 
Francis will supply the pulpit for a few 
Sundays until permanent arrangements 
for a pastor can be made. 

Dr. W. G. Sargent, pastor at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, in the current issue 
of his church bulletin, lays emphasis upon 
the fact that a very large percent of 
the voters of this country are too negli- 
gent of their duty to their nation to 20 
to the poles. By far the larger part of 
these stay-at-home citizens are of the bet- 
ter element who would vote right if they 

















would go to the poles. The liquor group, 
the gamblers, and all that ilk can be 
counted on to vote every time they get 
a chance. It is the good people who stay 
away from the poles. Hence the impor- 
tance of urging Christian people to regis- 
ter and put themselves in position for the 
ballot at the coming election. Dr. Sar- 
gent says: “It would be a fine thing, and 
yet the really normal thing, if it were 
found that a hundred percent of the eli- 
gible voters of the Elmwood Christian 
Church had done their duty at the poles 
on this coming election day.” And if a 
hundred percent of the members of all 
churches will do that well, there need be 
no fear about prohibition and all other 
such high moral issues. 


There are those among our readers 
who will want to mark December 5-12 
and reserve that date for the quadren- 
nial meeting of the Federal Council of 
the Churches at Rochester, New York. 
“After Twenty Years” will be the gen- 
eral theme, the idea being one of in- 
trospection and self-analysis as to the 
work which has been accomplished dur- 
ing the score of years which the Council 
has now been in existence and also to 
plan what new or enlarged venture shall 
be worked into its program for the com- 
ing years. Epoch-making movements are 
now in progress throughout the world, 
and at this coming meeting the Federal 
Council will study how best it can ad- 
just its Christian impact to these great 
movements. 


Our Columbus, Ohio, Fifth Avenue 
Christian Church recently set a fine ex- 
ample in church co-operation in the local 
community. The members of the official 
board of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, which occupies the same terri- 
tory, and some others were invited din- 
ner guests of the Christian Church on 
Friday evening, June 15. The purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss a joint 
community program for the summer. 
During the evening the pending gestures 
toward union between the Congregational 
and Christian churches were very favor- 
ably discussed by those present. This 
discussion was by Dr. Mcllyar H. Lich- 
liter, successor to Dr. Washington Glad- 
den as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Columbus; Dr. Philip Coates 
King, pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church; Rev. J. S. Kegg, president 
of the Ohio Central Christian Conference, 
and a number of laymen from both con- 
gregations. Dr. F. G. Coffin assumes the 
pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Church 
September 1. 

Dr. W. H. Hainer, our well known pas- 
tor at Irvington, New Jersey, was fra- 
ternal delegate from the Christian 
Church to the Tercentenary Commemora- 
tion of the Founding of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America, held in 
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New York City, June 9-11. He writes 
that fraternal delegates were never more 
cordially and graciously received in any 
convention he had ever attended. The 
program was a very fine one with such 
men as Dr. Robert E. Speer and Rev. 
George C. Pidgeon as speakers. Dr. 
Hainer and Dr. L. E. Smith, president of 
the Southern Christian Convention, were 
also guests of honor by special invitation 
at the great banquet tendered the twelve 
hundred “British Congregationalists on 
Their Pilgrimage to the United States” 
at Hotel Astor on June 15. It was a very 
great affair and we are pleased that our 
church could be represented. Very com- 
plimentary reference was made to our de- 
nomination at this meeting and the hope 
expressed that the union of the two 
churches might be effected. Dr. Hainer 
says: 

One can but feel in considering these 
two great church events in the city of 
New York that the Christian religion is 
still the mightiest factor in the history 


-of the world. Personally, I could but wish 


that some of the croakers who are insist- 
ing that the Church has had her day and 
is now on the wane, might have looked in 
on these two great events. The en- 
thusiasm of such gatherings would also 
encourage some of our disheartened 
brethren. 


The Palmer News-Letter for June 15 
has the following to say with reference 
to the action of the Western Christian 
Convention on the proposed union be- 
tween the Christian and Congregational 
churches; 


The proposed union of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian churches was dis- 
cussed during the recent session of the 
Western Christian Convention and re 
ceived the hearty and unanimous endorse- 
ment of that body. This seems to be the 
attitude of all the conferences and con- 
ventions of both churches that have con- 
vened so far since the proposals were 
made in definite form. In the South the 
two churches are actually co-operating in 
making readjustments in their education- 
al institutions and recently in Birming- 
ham, where neither denomination has a 
church organization but where there are 
members of both churches, an organiza- 
tion has been made under the name Con- 
gregational-Christian Church. s 
There is a Christian union—a union or 
oneness of the followers of Christ—which 
had the endorsement of Christ. That 
union, sought in the spirit of Christ, will 
immeasurably aid the coming of his King- 
dom. If the union is consummated—and 
all present indications point to this con- 
clusion—we must face the fact that it 
will mean some radical readjustments. 


Wingate, Western Indiana Conference, 
is making great preparation for its cen- 
tennial celebration, of which we already 
have made reference. These special serv- 
ices open Sunday, July 8, with an all-day 
service, the pastor, Rev. J. R. Cortner, 
preaching in the morning and assisting 
Rev. J. C. Fry in the communion service 
in the afternoon. On Monday evening 
Rev. D. O. Coy will preach. Tuesday 
will be Community Day with special serv- 
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ices in the afternoon and the sermon by 
Rev. J. C. Francis in the evening. 
Wednesday will be Old Folks’ Day, the 
services in the afternoon being of a 
reminiscent nature and the sermon in the 
evening by Rev. W. H. Sando. Thursday 
will be Conference Day, the program be- 
ginning at nine-thirty. Many of the pas- 
tors of the conference will give addresses 
and in the evening there will be a debate. 
Friday will be Young People’s Day, the 
boys and girls beginning their program 
at two p. m., the young folks having a 
picnic supper in the evening, followed 
by a pageant—“The Modern Guest”. 
Miss Beryl McReynolds will be the leader 
for the day. On Saturday there will be 
a sunrise prayer meeting, and Sunday 
the centennial sermon will be preached 
in the morning by Dr. W. D. Samuel; in 
the afternoon will be a fellowship meet- 
ing; and in the evening a sermon by Rev. 
A. E. Bagby. Surely such an unusual 
effort deserves great success, and we are 
wishing Brother Cortner and his people 
the richest and _ greatest of blessing 
throughout the entire program. 
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Mrs. May C. Caswell, Manchester, N. H. 
(9 subscriptions) 
Miss Alberta Bean, Manchester, N. H. 
Mis: Emma Langell, Manchester, N. H. 
G. F. Markley, Bluffton, Ind. 
Mrs. Melia Goodin, Lebanon, Ind. 
Mrs. Emetine Shankland, Young America, Ind. 
Samuel True, Amesbury, Mass. 
Lou Ovesiake, Hamersville, Ohio. 
Mrs. Cleo Swank, Laura, Ohio. 
Mrs. Emma Pemberton, Laura, Ohio. 
B. L. Nichols, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. Garland Howlett, Hillsville, Va. 
Mrs. Basil Rust, Farmland, Ind. 
James McCormick, Muncie, Ind. 


‘tle E. Moreton, Norwood, Ohio. 
Eunice G. Smith, Portsmouth, N. 

s. Mary E. Harre'l, Norfolk, Va. 

s. Lena Wilkins, Wadley, Ala. 

(5 subscriptions) 
Rev. Daniel B. Harvey, West Waynesburg. Pa. 
Dorothy Chambers, Hope, Ind. 
Mrs. H. Quantz. Mar hum, Ontario, Canada. 
Mrs. Frank J. Nash, Erie, Pa. 
Lulu M. Brandon, Dayton, Ohio. 
Loida M. McReynolds, Haubstadt, Ind. 
Emma Thomas, Haw River, N. C. 
Mrs. George S. Durgin, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mrs. C. O. Hall, Laura, Ohio. 
Mrs. Clayton Robbins, Milford, N. J. 
Mrs. Juhn Kenyon, Maryland, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Mann, Bangor, Maine. 
Mrs, Ethel Perkins, Bangor, Maine. 
Mrs. Lottie Knight, Bangor, Maine. 
Mrs. R. E. Knight, Bangor, Maine. 
Miss Ruth Newcomb, Bangor, Maine. 
H. D. Collier, Wakenda, Mo. 
W. A. Brotherton, Wakenda, Mo. 
W. I. Tatham, Miami Station Mo. 
Mrs. F. Edwards, Rockford, Mich. 
Martha Jones, Suffolk, Va. 
Mrs. J. H. Morriil, Portsmouth, N. H. 
A. W. Hauser, Chicago, IIl. 
Austin Webner, Harod, Ohio. 
Mrs. Herman Smith, St. Johns, Mich. 
Mrs. Emma Rice, Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. Chas. Hale, Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Waiter White, Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Miss Edwin Foley. Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Miss Edna Upton, Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Arthur Chapman, Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. E. Goff, Milford Center, Ohio. 
Mrs. Hal Shauers, Troy, Ohio. 
Mrs. C. E. Grissum, Laura, Ohio. 
A. W. Neff, Albion, Iowa. 
Mrs. Stanford Gray, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Mrs. Sam Firestone, Goshen, Ind. 
Miss Agnes Wager, Middleburg, N. Y. 
Mrs. Tempa Coake, Danville, Ill. 
Rev. D. P. Longsdorf, Reading, Pa. 
Nelle Longenecker, Greenville, Ohio. 
Mrs. Edna Berry, Georgetown, Ohio. 
Mrs. Harry W. Powell, Portland, Ind. 
Rev. Elmo Bateman, Maplewood, N. J. 
Mrs. M. C. Tillman, Ansonia, Ohio. 
Edward S. King, Everett, Pa. 
Mrs. Fred Grinnell, Assonet, Mass. 
Miss Louvisa Fuller, Assonet, Mass. 
Mrs. Daniel G. Reid, Campbellstown, Ohio. 
Maud F. Grafton, Yakima, Wash. 
Mrs. Stella Willis, Franklin, Ohio. 
Mrs. Christina Decker, Franklin, Ohio. 
Mrs. John Long, Franklin, Ohio. 
Mrs. Lorain Matthews, Franklin, Ohio. 
Mrs. Edward Zecker, Franklin, Ohio. 
Miss Mary L. Sharts, Franklin, Ohio. 
Mrs. J. W. Sand, Abanda, Ala. 
Miss Georgia Bradley, Mebane, N. C. 
Mrs. Doyle McFarland, Jonesboro, N. C. 
Mrs. M. B. Rumeley, Kemps Mill, N. C. 
Mrs. T. A. Cox, Ramseur, N. C. 
Mrs. W. B. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 
Mrs. C. L. Beane, Kemps Mill, N. C. 
Mrs. J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 
Mrs. D. S. Craven, Ramseur, N. C. 
Milo W. Shaner, Newton, II. 
Mrs. Ella Kendall, Springboro, Pa. 
Mrs. Maggie E. Blanchard, Varina, N. C. 
Mrs. R. M. Dickens, Holly Springs, N. C. 
Mrs. J. G. Ennis, Varina, N. C. 


Mrs. J. Beale Johnson, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 
Cc 


Mrs. E. G. Kurl, Varina, N. C. 
Mrs. Boyd H. Jones, Varina, N. C. 
Mrs. A. F. Smith, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 
Mrs. Otto Wahl, Russellville, Ohio. 
R. C. Eaton, Woodstock, Vt. 
Mrs. J. A. La Mond, Barnes City, Iowa. 
Mrs. Oscar G. Miller, Buffalo Mills, Pa. 
Mrs. Rachel O’Neal, Warren, Ind. 
Mrs. Opal Grow, Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. C. P. Wendell, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Mrs. G. W. Groves, Jamestown, Ind. 
Mrs. Wm. .H. Foss, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Dean W. R. Collins, Franklinton, N. C. 
Prof. T. H. Everhart, Versailles, Ohio. 
Miss Margaret Phillips, Frankfort, Ind. 
Miss Helen Moore, Lebanon, Ind. 
Miss Irene Phillips, Lebanon, Ind. 
Mrs. J. Haskins, Lebanon, Ind. 
Mrs. Carl McDonald, Lebanon, Ind. 
Mrs. W. K. Saunders, Zuni, Va. 
(5 subscriptions) 
Miss Dorothy Havens, Newfield, N. Y. 
(5 subscriptions) 
Miss Margaruite Wood, Ashton, II. 
(5 subscriptions) 
Stella Fryman, Noble, II. 
(5 copies) 
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Mrs. W. H. Brooks, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. Papine, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. R. L. Manning, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. Geo. Wilson, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. A. H. Nichols, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. J. J. Bradshaw, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. Geo. Shaw, Norfolk, 
Mrs. Minnie Plummer, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. J. L. Hines, Lagrange, Ga. 
Mrs. C. W. Hanson, Lagrange, Ga. 
Mrs. Jim Smith, Lagrange, Ga. 
Mrs. M. L. Matthews, Lagrange, Ga. 
. Nettie King, Lagrange, Ga. 
. Lora Ellis, Lagrange, Ga. 
. E. J. Pool, Auburn, N. 
Maggie Byrd, Harrisonburg, Va. 
. J. E. Harrell, Norfolk, Va. 
. M. T. Oswalt, Eaton, Ohio. 
. Dora _— Durham, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
r A. i. == Machias, N. Y. 
. Nellie Holts, Machias, N. Y. 
. Rose Cornwall, Machias, N. Y. 
. Ray Joslyn, Machias, N. Y. 
Mrs. Floyd Phillips, Delewan, N. Y. 
Helen Kuehn, Westerly, R. I. 
Mrs. Elmer Kinney, Milford, N. J. 
Mrs. John Moody, Milford Center, Ohio. 
Mrs. Nicodemus, Goshen, Ind. 
Rev. M. F. Irons, Guymon, Okla. 
Dorothy Daley, Portsmouth, N. H 
(5 copies) 
A. B. Lehman, Stouffville, Ontario. 
Mrs. Sadie Yetter, Newton, N. J. 
Mrs. Chas. Raymond, New Bedford, Mass. 
Grace Milam, Merom, Ind. 
Mary E. Marcrum, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Mrs. J. H. Beatty, Eaton, Ohio. 
Mrs. Mary Phillips, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Cynthia Moxley, Carson, Iowa. 
Mrs. Mertie Hughes, Carson, Iowa. 
Mrs. Lettie Brown, Carson, Iowa. 
Mrs. Pearl Osler, Carson, Iowa. 
Mrs. J. E. Purnell, Danville, Il. 
Mrs. Emma Collings, Danville, Il. 
Mrs. Claude Watson, Danville, Il. 
Mrs. Nancy Cessna, Danville, Il. 
Mrs. Agnes Chapman, Lansing, Il. 
Mrs. Myrtle Stamm, Versailles, Ohio. 
Mrs. Kate Alexander, Versailles, Ohio. 
Fern Lucas, Paulding, Ohio, 
Arthur W. Hall, Royal Center, Ind. (6 copies) 
J. E. Foster, Luray, Va. 
Colored State Christian Convention, Raleigh, N. C. 
Miss Ella L. Dodge, Fall River, Mass. 
Mrs. John Crispin, Superior, Nebr. 
Mrs. Clarence Hower, Superior, Nebr. 
Mrs. Will Sanders, Superior, Nebr. 
Mrs. Leo Madison, Mankato, Kansas. 
Irie Wagner, Red Cloud, Nebr. 
Julius Williams, Superior, Nebr. 
Mrs. Cora Rickert, Middleton, Mich. 
Mrs. Mae Howell, Waynesfield, Ohio. 
Arthur Moss, New Lebanon, Ohio. 
Feay Saulmon, Cynthiana, Ind. 
Mrs. Flora Davis, Ludlow Falls, Ohio. 
Wesley Johnson, Milford, N. J. 
J. F. Harris, Suffolk, Va. 
. E. M. Heath, Flemington, N. J. 
s. Alfred Collins, Stouffville, Ont., Canada. 
rs. H. R. Yeakley, Stephenson, Va. 
. Helen Hull, Covington, Ohio. 
John P. Hysong, Jamestown, Ind. 
s. Josephine Conwell, Buffalo, Ind. 
. Grace Morris, Buffalo, Ind. 
rs. Nellie Enos, Monticello, Ind. 
Alice Sluyter, Monticello, Ind. 
s. Gertie Van Meter, Monticello, Ind. 
Nina Bliss, Monticello, Ind. 
Hilda Malone, Buffalo, Ind. 
Mrs. Margaret Hickman, Monticello, Ind. 
Mabel Garner, Advance, Ind. 
Beulah Caplinger, Advance, Ind. 
Ella Smith, Advance, Ind. 
Algie Kincaid, Advance, Ind. 
Carmon Caplinger, Lebanon, Ind. 
Mrs. Jeremiah Holt. Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. ~—— A. Walker, Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. J. W. Pennington, Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. i. N. Malone, Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. Roy Malone, Burlington, N. C. 
Miss Mamie Wilkins, Burlington, N. C. 
W. M. Brown, Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. John Peiffer, Springfield, Ohio. 
Miss Mary Startsman, Ansonia, Ohio. 
Mrs. Ezra Nellis, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
F. M. Harward, Henderson, i 
Mrs. Jennie Maxey, Mansfield, Il. 
Miss Eva I. French, Hill, N. H. 
Mrs. Esie Mullen, Morganville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Chris Boldt, Morganville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Harry Stahl, Dayton. Ohio. 
Mrs. T. H. Simons, Dayton, Ohio. 





























Vacation Bible School 
Books 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND YEAR 


THIRD YEAR 


Let Us Supply You! 


Call on us for what you need to carry on the Vacation Bible School. Below is 
a list of books on hand, or we can secure for you any other you might need: 


The Vacation Religious Day School. By Hazel 
Straight Stafford. 


Week Day seabioaline Education. By Henry Ze 
$2.0 


A Summer Program for the Church School. By 
Miles H. Crumbine. 


What Does Christ Expect of Young People To- 
Gay; By T. Gs P. Sailer: ...................- 75¢ 


Youth and Truth. By W. A. Harper. ........$1.50 


A Handbook for the Daily Vacation Bible 
School. By Rev. W. C. Smith, Rev. B 
G. Jackson, and Rev. J. S. Armen- 
(RA CASE ere eo meee Ones 50c 


The Mayflower Program Book. By Jeannette 
POIRG: POPIGTSS. occ5..ccccsedeecosecsaspcecon<-.0OO 


Graded Bible Stories, Book I, Grades One and 
Two. By Wm. James Mutch. ........ $1.25 


A Travel Book for Juniors. By Helen Patten 
LCs rh REE Pe eel a oes einer $1.00 


Week-Day Church School Methods. By Thomas 
“Hae eT ot ena DJ en ea $1.00 


The Good American Vacation Lessons. By F. 
W. Danielson and W. Stooker 


Beginners Course Church Vacation School. By 
W. E. Raffety, H. Ed. Tralle, and T. S. 
RAPERIR I 7 Sees of ac sec. sos Suchact Aged occaccnaes 75¢ 


God Revealing His Truth Out of Doors. By J. 
Pte MI RNIES esta AS ge EN Soca 75¢ 


Sidelights on the Daily Vacation Bible School. 
og Ja On :) a ar $1.00 


Mayflower Program Second Year. By Jeanette 
Eloise Perkins. $2.00 


The Life and Times of Jesus. 

Kindergarten Course. By Mildred O. Moody. 

A First Primary Book in Religion. By Eliza- 
beth Colson. $1. 


The Geography of Bible Lands. By Rena _ 
Ce ec hh os $1.2 


A First Primary Course for the Vacation 
Church School. By Edith McDowell. 85c 


The — Book in Religion. By Edna Dean 
$1.4 


Under the Sun. By Dane Collidge. .......... $2.00 


The Graded Bible Stories, Book 4, Grades 7 
and 8 By William James Mutch. $1.25 


Manual for Kindergarten. By Florence H. 
15 


Growing as Jesus Grew. By Rev. Howard V. 
Yergin. 75¢e 


Listening to Our Heavenly Father. By Flor- 
GINO TERS SE OWNICS aces tacinnpiectecccencedcistesins 75¢ 


Suggestions for Teachers of the Kindergarten. 
By. Carolyn Dudley. ...25.-..-0:0.0<-<.22-a0000-0 25¢ 


Early Heroes of the Faith. By Rev. B. As 
Jackson. 


The Child in His World. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


219 S. Ludlow St. 


Dayton, Ohio 


























A Hymn of Service 


TUNE: “The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 


3} GOD, I would go forth to serve 
»| My brethren everywhere; 
I would their souls and bodies 
nerve 
Thy battles, Lord, to share. 
But, Lord, I need thy love divine, 
Thy wisdom from above; 
Help me to make thy goodness mine. 
O fill my heart with love. 














Teach me the way of secret prayer, 
To meet thee face to face. 

As in thy strength I onward fare, 
O clothe me with thy grace. 

Give me, O Lord, thy holy zest, 
My brother’s need to know, 

A heart that will not let me rest 
Until I ease his woe. 


Help me, O Lord, to put myself 
Within my brother’s place, 
And let no hungry greed for pelf 

Attend me, in life’s race. 
O may I count my brother’s joy 
As precious as mine own, 
And may I all my mind employ 
To make thy kindness known. 


Give me, O Lord, the heart to feel 
The loads that crush the weak, 
And grant thine earnest, holy zeal 
Their freedom, Lord, to seek. 
Help me, O Lord, in each sad face 
The face of Christ to see, 
And hear his words of judgment place, 
“Ye did it unto me!” 
—Louts Albert Banks, in 
N. Y. Christian Advocate. 














